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CHAPTER I 


A SCIENTIFIC VIEW OF THE WORLD 


Marxism is a general theory of the world in 
which we live, and of human society as a part of 
that world. It takes its name from Karl Marx 
(1818-1883), who, together with Frederick En¬ 
gels (1820-1895), worked out the theory during 
the middle and latter part of last century. 

They set out to discover why human society 
is what it is, why it changes, and what further 
changes are in store for mankind. Their studies 
led them to the conclusion that these changes 
—like the changes in external nature—are not ac¬ 
cidental, but follow certain laws. This fact makes 
it possible to work out a scientific theory of so¬ 
ciety, based on the actual experience of men. 
as opposed to the vague notions about society 7 
which used to be (and still are) put forward- 
notions associated with religious beliefs, race 
and hero-worship, personal inclinations or utop¬ 
ian dreams. 

Marx applied this general idea to the society- 
in which he lived—mainly capitalist Britain— 
and worked out the economic theory of capital¬ 
ism by which he is most widely known. But 
he always insisted that his economic theories 
could not be separated from his historical and 
social theories. Profits and wages can be studied 
up to a certain point as purely economic prob- 
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lems; but the student who sets out to study real 
life and not abstractions soon realizes that profits 
and wages can only be fully understood when 
employers and workers are brought into the pic¬ 
ture; and these in turn lead on to a study of the 
historical stage in which they live. 

The scientific approach to the development 
of society is based, like all science, on experience, 
on the facts of history and of the world round 
us. Therefore Marxism is not a completed, fin¬ 
ished theory. As history unfolds, as man gathers 
more experience, Marxism is constantly being 
developed and applied to the new facts that have 
come to light. The most outstanding of these 
developments, since the death of Marx and En¬ 
gels, were made by V. I. Lenin (1870-1924). 

The result of the scientific approach to the 
study of society is knowledge that can be used 
to change society, just as all scientific knowl¬ 
edge can be used to change the external world. 
But it also makes clear that the general laws 
which govern the movement of society are of the 
same pattern as the laws of the external world. 
These laws which hold good universally, both 
for men and things, make up what may be called 
the Marxist philosophy or view of the world. 

The following chapters deal with Marxist 
theory in the fields which are of most immediate 
interest. It is essential, however, for the student 
to realize from the outset that Marxism claims 
recognition because it is drawn from a scientific 
study of the facts; because its theories corre¬ 
spond with the facts; in a word, because it is 
true. And because it is true, it can be and 
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should be used to rid humanity forever of the 
evils and misery which afflict so many in the 
world today, and to help men and women for¬ 
ward to full development in a higher form of 
society. 




CHAPTER 2 


LAWS OF SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT 

The history of mankind is often presented in 
the form of a record of wars between nations 
and the exploits of individual monarchs, gen¬ 
erals or statesmen. Sometimes the motives of 
these individuals are described in a purely per¬ 
sonal way—their ambitions led them to conquer 
territory, or their moral or immoral outlook 
caused them to adopt certain policies. Some¬ 
times they are described as acting for the sake 
of the country’s honor or prestige, or from some 
motive of religion. 

Marxism is not satisfied with such an approach 
to history. 

In the first place, it considers that the real 
science of history must deal with the peoples. 
For example, it regards Cromwell, who led the 
English revolution of 1640, as important because 
he and his movement broke down the barriers 
of feudalism, and opened the way for the wide¬ 
spread development of capitalism in Britain. 
What matters is not the record of his battles and 
his religious outlook and intrigues. But the study 
of Cromwell’s place in the development of Brit¬ 
ish production and distribution, the under¬ 
standing of why, at that period and in Britain, 
the struggle developed against the feudal mon¬ 
archy; the study of the changes actually brought 
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■about in that period-these are important; they 
■ ir e the basis of a science of history. By using 
die knowledge derived from such a study (along 
wUh the study o£ other periods and of other 
peoples), it is possible to draw up general theo¬ 
ries -laws of the development of society, which 
are lust as real as the laws of chemistry or any 
other science. And once we know these laws we 
can make use of them, just as we can make use 
of any specific law-we can not only foretell 
what is likely to happen, but can act in such a 
way as to make sure that it does happen. 

So Marxism approaches the study of history 
in order to trace the natural laws which run 
through all human history, and for this purpose 
it looks not at individuals but at peoples. And 
when it looks at peoples (after the stage of 
primitive society) it finds that there are different 
sections ot the people, some pulling one way 
and some another, not as individuals, but as 

classes. 

What are these classes? In the simplest ter - 
they are sections of the people who get their 
living in the same way. In feudal society the 
monarch and the feudal lords got their living 
from some form of tribute (whether personal 
service or payments in kind) taken from 
“serfs,” who actually produced things main > 
on the land. The feudal lords were a class.with 
interests as a class-they all wanted o get 3* 
much as possible out of the labor of^eirser^ 
they all wanted to extend their land and the 
number of serfs working for them n 
hand, the serfs were a class, with th 
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interests. They wanted to keep more of what 
they produced for themselves and their families, 
instead of handing it over to their lords; they 
wanted freedom to work for themselves; they 
wanted to do away with the harsh treatment 
they received at the hands of their lords, who 
were also their law-makers and their judges. 

Hence in every feudal country there was a 
constant struggle going on between the lords 
and the serfs, sometimes only on an individual 
basis, or a group of serfs against their particular 
lord; sometimes on a much wider basis, when 
large numbers of serfs acted together, in order 
to try to get their general conditions of life made 
easier. The revolt of 1381 in England, led by 
John Ball and Wat Tyler, is an instance of this. 
Similar risings of serfs or peasants occurred in 
Germany, Russia and many other countries, 
while the struggle was continually proceeding 
on a smaller scale. 

In addition to the obligations to work their 
lord’s land, there were many forms of tribute 
to be paid in kind—not only a share of the pro¬ 
duce of their own holding, but products of the 
handicraft of the serfs and their families. There 
were some specialized producers—for example, 
makers of weapons and equipment. And there 
were merchants who bought surplus products, 
trading them for the products of other regions 
or countries. With the increase of trade, these 
merchants began to need more than the sur¬ 
plus produced by the serfs and not required by 
their lords; they therefore began to develop or¬ 
ganized production for the market, providing 
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the serfs or peasants with raw materials and buy¬ 
ing what they produced. Some of the freed serfs 
als°o managed to set themselves up in the towns 
as free craftsmen, producing cloth, metalware 
and other articles. 

So in a slow development, lasting hundreds of 
years, there grew up within feudal production 
for local consumption, also production for the 
market, carried on by independent artisans and 
employers of wage-labor. The independent ar¬ 
tisans also gradually developed into employers oj 
labor , with “journeymen” working for them 
for wages. So from the sixteenth century on¬ 
wards there was coming into existence a new 
class, the industrial capitalist class, with its 
“shadow,” the industiral working class. In the 
countryside, too, the old feudal obligations had 
broken down—personal service was changed into 
money rent, the serfs were transformed in many 
cases into free peasants each on his holding, 
and the landowner began to pay wages for the 
labor-power he needed on his own farms; in 
this way, too, the capitalist farmer came into 
existence, along with the farm laborer earning 
wages. 

The growth of the capitalist class in town and 
country did not automatically put an end to the 
former ruling class of feudal lords. On the con¬ 
trary, the monarchy, the old landed aristocracy 
and the Church did their utmost to use the new 
capitalism for their own benefit. The serfs who 
had been freed or escaped to the towns had also 
escaped from having to pay tribute (in personal 
service, in kind or in money) to the lords. But 
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when the descendants of these serfs grew rela 
tive y rich, they began to find that they were not 

r :: : ^ the f e U dai ^ 

restrict on pay r taxes 0f aU kinds ' ‘ m P°sed 
free h T ° n the ‘ r trade ’ and Prevented the 
je development of their manufacturing busi- 

The king and the old landed nobility were 

able to do this because they controlled the 

machinery of the State-armed forces, judges 

T h wIule the y also made tire laws 

meanttlT T*?* ° f the “P^t class also 

ant the growth of new forms of class struggle 

aaainstThe ^ in a strode 

against the monarchy and the feudal lord! a 

iruggle Which continued over several centuries 

In some relatively backward countries” ? [ 

going on-but in Britain and France for ex 

ample, it has been completed. 

How did this come about? 

earlier^’ Sta S e was ««*ed far 

earlier than in other countries, the struggle of 

the growing capitalist class against taxati™ and 

res tactions reached a high fxiint in “ddl! 

f the seventeenth century. These restrirtmne 

were holding back the expansion of the capital 

fon„ of production. Tie capitalists riied 

p ct them removed by peaceful means-bv 

petitions to the king, by refusing to pay "Les 

and so on; but nothing far-reaching ^ould be 

n agamjt ‘r 6 machmei T of the State. There- 

h tf “P ,tallsts had to meet force with force- 

arafnst 3 ^ r ° USe thC Pe ° ple a S ainst th e king’ 
against arhttrary taxation and trade restriction?! 
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against the arrests and penalties imposed by the 
king’s judges for all attempts to break through 
the feudal barriers. In other words, the capital¬ 
ists had to organize an armed revolution, to lead 
the people to rise in arms against the king and 
the old forms of oppression-to defeat the former 
rulers by military means. Only after this had 
been done was it possible for the capitalist class 
to become the ruling class, to break down all 
barriers to the development of capitalism, and 
to make the laws needed for this. 

It is perfectly true that this capitalist revolu¬ 
tion m England is presented as a fight against 
Charles I because he was a despotic, scheming 
monarch of Roman Catholic leanings, while 
Cromwell is represented as a highly respectable 
anti-Catholic, with great ideals of British free¬ 
dom. The struggle, in short, is presented as a 
moral, religious fight. Marxism goes deeper 
than the individuals, and deeper than the watch¬ 
words under which the fight was carried on. 
It sees the essence of the struggle of that period 
as the fight of the rising capitalist class to take 
power from the old feudal ruling class. And 
in fact it was a clear turning point; after that 
revolution, and the second stage of it in 1688, 
the capitalist class won an increasing share in 
the control of the State. 

In England, owing to the early stage at which 
the capitalist revolution came, the victory of 
the capitalists was not decisive and not com¬ 
plete. As a result of this, though the old feudal 
relations were largely destroyed, the landowning 
class (including rich recruits from the towns) 
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to a great extent survived, merging with the 
moneyed interests over the next two centuries, 
and keeping a considerable share in the control 
of the State. 

But in France, where the whole process came 
later, and the capitalist revolution did not take 
place until 1789, the immediate changes were 
more far-reaching. To the Marxist, however, 
this was not due to the fact that Rousseau and 
other writers had written works proclaiming the 
rights of man, nor to the fact that the popular 
watchwords of the revolution were “Liberty— 
Equality-Fraternity.” Just as the essence of the 
Cromwell revolution is to be found in the class 
struggle and not in the religious watchwords, 
so the essence of the French revolution is to be 
found in the class relations and not in the ab¬ 
stract principles of justice inscribed on its 
banners. 

Marx says of such periods: “Just as we cannot 
judge an individual on the basis of his own 
opinion of himself, so such a revolutionary 
period cannot be judged from its own con¬ 
sciousness.” (Introduction to The Critique of 
Political Economy ). What is important for the 
understanding of revolutionary periods is to 
see the classes struggling for power, the new 
class taking power from the old; even if, con¬ 
sciously or unconsciously, the leaders of the new 
class proclaim their fight to be for what are 
apparently abstract ideas or issues not directly 
connected with the questions of class interests 
and class power. 

The Marxist approach to history sees the 
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struggle between contending classes as the prin¬ 
cipal driving force in the development of human 
society. But the division of society into classes, 
and the rise of new classes, depends on the 
stage of development of the productive forces 
used by man to produce the things he needs 
for life. The discovery of power-driven machin¬ 
ery was an immense step forward in production; 
but it was not only this. It also brought with 
it the destruction of the producer owning his 
own spinning wheel and weaving frame, who 
could no longer compete against rival producers 
using power-driven machinery which enabled a 
worker to spin and weave in one day more than 
the artisan could produce in a week. Therefore 
the individual producer, who owned and used 
his own instruments of production, gave place 
to two groups of people—the capitalist class, who 
owned the new power-driven machinery but did 
not work it; and the industrial working class, 
which did not own any means of production, 
but worked (for wages) for the owner. 

This change came about unconsciously, with¬ 
out being planned by anyone; it was the direct 
result of the new knowledge gained by a few 
people who applied it to production for their 
own advantage, but without in any way fore¬ 
seeing or desiring the social consequences that 
followed it. Marx held that this was true of all 
previous changes in human society: man was 
steadily increasing his knowledge, applying his 
new-found knowledge to production, and by this 
causing profound social changes. These social 
changes led to class conflicts, which took the 
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form of conflicts over ideas or institutions— 
religion, parliament, justice and so on—because 
the ideas and institutions then current had 
grown up on the basis of the old mode of pro¬ 
duction and the old class relations. 

What brought such ideas and institutions into 
existence and what brought them to an end? 
Marx pointed out that always and everywhere 
the ideas and institutions only grew up out of 
the actual practice of men. The first thing was: 
the production of the means of life—of food 
and clothing and shelter. In every historical 
social group—the primitive tribe, slave society, 
feudal society, modern capitalist society—the 
relations between the members of the group 
depended on the form of production. Institu¬ 
tions were not thought out in advance, but 
grew up out of what was customary in each 
group; institutions, laws, moral precepts and 
other ideas merely crystallized, as it were, out 
of customs, and the customs were directly asso¬ 
ciated with the form of production. 

It follows, therefore, that when the form 
of production changed—for example from feu¬ 
dalism to capitalism—the institutions and ideas 
also changed. What was moral at one stage 
could become immoral at another, and vice 
versa. And naturally at the time when the 
material change was taking place—the change 
in the form of production—there was always a 
conflict of ideas, a challenge to existing insti¬ 
tutions. 

With the actual growth of capitalist produc¬ 
tion and its conflict with feudalism there came 
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u p conflicting ideas: not divine right, but “no 
taxation without representation,” the right to 
trade freely, and new religious conceptions ex¬ 
pressing more individual right, less centralized 
control. But what seemed to be free men fight¬ 
ing to the death for abstract rights and religious 
forms was in fact the struggle between rising 
capitalism and dying feudalism; the conflict of 
ideas was secondary. 

Marxists do not set up abstract “principles” 
for the organization of society. Marxism con¬ 
siders that all such “principles” as have appeared 
in human thought merely reflect the actual or¬ 
ganization of society at a particular time and 
place, and do not and cannot hold good always 
and everywhere. Moreover, ideas that seem to 
be universal—such as the idea of human equality 
—in fact do not mean the same thing in different 
stages of society. In the Greek city States, the 
idea of the equal rights of men did not apply 
to slaves; the “liberty, equality and fraternity” 
of the great French Revolution meant the lib¬ 
erty of the rising capitalist class to trade freely, 
the equality of this class with the feudal lords, 
and the fraternity of this class itself—the mutual 
aid against feudal oppressions and restrictions. 
None of these ideas applied to the slaves in 
the French colonies, or even to the poorer sec¬ 
tions of the population in France itself. 

Hence we can say that ideas connected with 
the organization of society are, as a rule, class 
ideas, the ideas of the dominant class in so¬ 
ciety, which imposes them on the rest ol society 
through its ownership of the machinery of 
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propaganda, its control of education and its 
power to punish contrary ideas through the law 
courts, through dismissals and similar measures. 
This does not mean that the dominant class 
says to itself: Here is an idea which of course 
isn’t true, but we will force other people to 
believe it, or at least not to deny it in public. 
On the contrary, the dominant class does not 
as a rule invent such ideas. The ideas come up 
out of actual life—the actual power of the feudal 
lord or of the rich industrialist who has been 
created a peer is the material basis for the 
idea that “noblemen” are superior to other 
people. But once the idea has come up and been 
established, it becomes important for the dom¬ 
inant class to make sure that everyone accepts 
it—for if people do not accept it, this means 
that they will not act in accordance with it, 
for example, that they will challenge the king’s 
divine right (and perhaps even go to the length 
of cutting off his head). So the dominant class 
of any period and any country—not only the 
United States—does what it can to prevent 
“dangerous thoughts” from spreading. 

But, it may be asked, if ideas are secondary, 
if the primary fact is always the material change 
in the form of production, how can any “dan¬ 
gerous thoughts” arise? How, in short, can 
people think of a new form of production be¬ 
fore it actually arises? 

The answer is that they cannot think of it 
before the conditions for its existence have 
appeared. But they are made to think of it 
when these conditions have appeared, by the 
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very conflict between the old conditions and 
the new forces of production. 

For example, with the actual growth of pro¬ 
duction by wage-labor, and the necessity to sell 
the products in order to realize the profit, the 
early capitalist was brought up sharply against 
the feudal restrictions on trade. Hence the idea 
of freedom from restrictions, of having a say in 
fixing taxes, and so on. It was not yet capitalist 
society, but the conditions for a capitalist so¬ 
ciety had arisen, and out of these came the 
capitalist ideas. 

But although ideas can only arise from mate¬ 
rial conditions, when they do arise they cer¬ 
tainly exert an influence on men’s actions and 
therefore on the course of things. Ideas based 
on the old system of production are conserva¬ 
tive—they hold back men’s actions, and that 
is why the dominant class in each period does 
everything it can to teach these ideas. But ideas 
based on the new conditions of production are 
progressive—they encourage action to carry 
through the change to the new system, and that 
is why the dominant class regards them as dan¬ 
gerous. Thus the idea that a social system is 
bad which destroys food to keep up prices, at 
a time when large numbers of people are in a 
state of semi-starvation, is clearly a “dangerous 
thought.” It leads on to the idea of a system in 
which production is for use and not for profit; 
and this leads to the organization of socialist 
and communist parties, which begin to wor 
to bring about the change to the new system. 

The Marxist conception of social development 
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(known as “historical materialism”) is therefore 
not a materialist “determinism”—the theory that 
man’s actions are absolutely determined by the 
material world round him. On the contrary, 
man’s actions, and the material changes which 
these actions bring about, are the product partly 
of the material world outside him, and partly of 
his own knowledge of how to control the mate¬ 
rial world. But he only gets this knowledge 
through experience of the material world, 
which, so to speak, comes first. lie gets the 
experience of the material world not in an 
abstract, armchair way, but in the course of 
producing the things he needs for life. And 
as his knowledge increases, as he invents new 
methods of production and operates them, the 
old forms of social organization become a bar¬ 
rier, preventing the full use of the new methods. 
The exploited class becomes aware of this from 
the actual practice of life; it fights first against 
particular evils, particular barriers created by 
the old form of social organization. But in¬ 
evitably it is drawn into a general fight against 
the ruling class in order to change the system. 

Up to a certain point, the whole process by 
which new productive forces develop out of the 
old system is unconscious and unplanned, and 
so also is the struggle against the old forms of 
social organization which preserve the old sys¬ 
tem. But always a stage is reached when the 
old class relations are seen to be the barrier 
preventing the new productive forces from being 
fully used; it is at. this stage that the conscious 
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action of “the class with the future in its hands” 
comes into play. 

Then the process of developing the produc¬ 
tive forces need no longer be unconscious and 
unplanned. Man has accumulated sufficient ex¬ 
perience, sufficient knowledge of the laws of 
social change, to pass on to the next stage in 
a conscious and planned way, and to set up 
a society in which production is conscious and 
planned. Engels says of that stage: 

“The objective, external forces which have 
hitherto dominated history will then pass under 
the control of men themselves. It is only from 
this point that men, with full consciousness, 
will fashion their own history.’’ 




CHAPTER 3 


CAPITALIST SOCIETY 


A great part of Marx’s life was devoted to the 
study of capitalism—the method of production 
which had succeeded feudalism in Britain and 
was establishing itself all over the world 
in the course of the last century. The aim of 
lus study was to discover the “law of motion” 
of capitalist society. Capitalism had not always 
existed, but had grown up gradually; it was 
not the same in Marx’s day as it had been 
at the time of the “industrial revolution” in 
Britain in the latter part of the eighteenth 
century. T lie problem was not merely to de¬ 
scribe the capitalist method of production of 
his own time, but to make an analysis which 
would show why and in what direction it 
was changing. This approach to the question 
was new. Other writers on economic matters 
took capitalism as it was, and described it as 
if it was a fixed, eternal system; for Marx, this 
method of production, like all others in history, 
was changing. The result of his study was there¬ 
fore not only a description, but a scientific fore¬ 
cast, because he was able to see the way in 
which capitalism was in fact developing. 

The feudal form of production gradually 
gave way to production for profit, which is the 
essential mark of capitalism. Production for 
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profit required two things: someone with enough 
resources to buy means of production (looms, 
spinning machines and so on); and, secondly, 
people who had no means of production them¬ 
selves, no resources by using which they could 
live. In other words, there had to be “capi¬ 
talists,” who owned means of production, and 
workers whose only chance of getting a liveli¬ 
hood was to work the machines owned by the 
capitalists. 

The workers produced things, not directly for 
themselves or for the personal use of their new 
“lord,” the capitalist, but for the capitalist to 
sell for money. Things made in this way are 
called “commodities”—that is, articles produced 
for sale on the market. The worker received 
wages, the employer received profit—something 
that was left after the customer had paid for 
the articles, and after the capitalist had paid 
wages, the cost of raw materials and other costs 
of production. 

What was the source of this profit? Marx 
pointed out that it could not possibly come 
from the capitalists selling the products above 
their value—this would mean that all capitalists 
were all the time cheating each other, and where 
one made a “profit” of this kind the other 
necessarily made a loss, and the profits and 
losses would cancel each other, leaving no gen¬ 
eral profit. It therefore followed that the value 
of an article on the market must already contain 
the profit: the profit must arise in the course 
of production, and not in the sale of the product. 

The inquiry must therefore lead to an ex- 
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amination of the process of production, to see 
whether there is some factor in production 
which adds value greater than its cost (its own 
value). 

First it is necessary to ask what is meant by 
‘value.’’ in ordinary language, value can have 
two cpiite distinct meanings. It may mean value 
for use by someone—a thirsty man “values” a 
drink; a particular thing may have a “senti¬ 
mental value" for someone. But there is also 
another meaning in ordinary use—the value 
of a thing when sold on the market, by any 
seller to any buyer, which is what is known 
as its “exchange value.” 

Now it is true that, even in a capitalist sys¬ 
tem, particular things may be produced for par¬ 
ticular buyers and a special price arranged; 
but what Marx was concerned with was normal 
capitalist production—the system under which 
millions of tons of products of all kinds are 
being produced for the market in general, for 
any buyer that can be found. What gives prod¬ 
ucts their normal “exchange value” on the 
market? Why, for example, has a yard of cloth 
more exchange value than a pin? 

Exchange value is measured in terms of 
money; an article is “worth” a certain amount 
of money. But what makes it possible for things 
to be compared with each other in value, 
whether through money or for direct exchange? 
Marx pointed out that things can only be com¬ 
pared in this way if there is something common 
to all of them, of which some have more and 
some less, so that a comparison is possible. This 
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common factor is obviously not weight or color 
or any other physical property; nor is it “use 
value” for human life (necessary foods have 
far less exchange value than motors cars) or 
any other abstraction. There is only one factor 
common to all products—they are produced by 
human labor. A thing has greater exchange 
value if more human labor has been put into 
its production; exchange value is determined by 
the “labor-time” spent on each article. 

Of course, not the individual labor-time. 
When things are bought and sold on a general 
market, their exchange value as individual 
products is averaged out, and the exchange value 
of any particular yard of cloth of a certain 
weight and quality is determined by the “aver¬ 
age socially necessary labor-time” required for 
its production. 

If this is the general basis for the exchange 
value of things produced under capitalism, what 
determines the amount of wages paid to the 
actual producer, the worker? Marx put the 
question in precisely the same way: what is 
the common factor between things produced 
under capitalism and labor-power under capi¬ 
talism, which we know also has an exchange 
value on the market? There is no such factor 
other than the factor which we have already 
seen determines the exchange value of ordinary 
products—the labor-time spent in producing 
them. What is meant by the labor-time spent 
in producing labor-pow r er? It is the time (the 
average “socially necessary” time) spent in pro 
ducing the food, shelter, warmth and other 
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things which keep the worker going from week 
to week. In normal capitalist society, the things 
necessary to maintain the family of the worker 
have also to be taken into account. The labor¬ 
time necessary for producing all these things 
determines the exchange value of the worker’s 
labor-power, which he sells to the capitalist for 
wages. 

But while, in modern capitalist society, the 
time spent in maintaining the worker’s labor- 
powder may be only four hours a day, his power 
to labor lasts eight, ten or more hours a day. 
For the first four hours each day, therefore, his 
actual labor is producing the equivalent of 
what is paid to him in wages; for the remaining 
hours of his working day he is producing “sur¬ 
plus value ’ which his employer appropriates. 
This is the source of capitalist profit-the value 
produced by the w r orker over and above the 
value of his own keep-that is, the wages he 
receives. 

This brief statement of Marx’s analysis of 
value and surplus value needs to be made more 
exact in many ways, and there is not space to 
cover every variation. But a few of the general 
points can be indicated. 

The term “exchange value’’ has been used, 
because this is the basis of the whole analysis. 
But in actual life things hardly ever sell at 
precisely their exchange value. Whether mate¬ 
rial products or human labor-power, they are 
bought and sold on the market at a price, 
which may be either above or below the correct 
exchange value. There may be a surplus of 
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the particular product on the market, and the 
price that day may be far below the correct 
exchange value; or, if there is a shortage, the 
price may rise above the value. These fluc¬ 
tuations in price are, in fact, influenced by 
“supply and demand,’’ and this led many capi¬ 
talist economists to think that supply and 
demand was the sole factor in price. But it is 
clear that supply and demand only cause fluc¬ 
tuations about a definite level. What that level 
is, whether it is one cent or a hundred dollars, 
is clearly not determined by supply and demand, 
but by the labor-time used in producing the 
article. 

The actual price of labor-power-the actual 
wages paid—is also influenced by supply and 
demand; but it is influenced by other factors 
as well—the strength of trade union organization 
in particular. Nevertheless, the price of labor- 
power in ordinary capitalist society always fluc¬ 
tuates around a definite level—the equivalent 
of the worker’s keep, taking into account that 
the various grades and groups of workers have 
varying needs, which are themselves largely the 
result of previous trade union struggles estab¬ 
lishing a standard above the lowest minimum 
standard for existence. 

The labor-power of different grades of work¬ 
ers is not, of course, identical in value; an 
hour’s work of a skilled engineer produces 
more value than an hour’s work of an unskilled 
laborer. Marx showed that such differences 
were in fact accounted for when articles were 
sold on the market, which, as he put it, recorde 
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a definite relation between what the more skilled 
worker made in an hour and what the laborer 
made in an hour. 

How does this difference in value come about? 
Marx answers: not on any ‘principle” that skill 
is ethically better than lack of skill or any 
other abstract notion. The fact that a skilled 
workers labor-power has more exchange value 
than the laborer's is due to exactly the same 
factor that makes a steamship more valuable 
than a rowing boat-more human labor has 
gone to the making of it. The whole process of 
training the skilled worker, besides the higher 
standard of living which is essential for the 
maintenance of his skill, involves more labor¬ 
time. 

Another point to note is that if the intensity 
of labor is increased beyond what was the pre¬ 
vious average, this is equivalent to a longer 
labor-time; eight hours of intensified labor may 
produce values equivalent to ten or twelve 
hours of what was previously normal labor. 

What is the importance of the analysis made 
by Marx to show the source of profit? It ex¬ 
plains the class struggle of the capitalist period 
In each factory or other enterprise the wages 
paid to the workers are not the equivalent of 
the full value they produce, but only equal 
to about half this value, or even less. The rest 
of the value produced by the worker during his 
working day (i.e. after he has produced the 
equivalent of his wages) is taken outright by 
his employer. The employer is therefore con¬ 
stantly trying to increase the amount taken 
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from the worker. He can do this in several 
wavs: for example, by reducing the worker’s 
wages; this means that the worker works a less 
proportion of the day for himself, and a greater 
proportion for the employer. The same result 
is achieved by “speeding up” or intensifying the 
labor—the worker produces his keep in a smaller 
proportion of the working day, and works a 
larger proportion for his employer. The same 
result, again, is achieved by lengthening the 
working day, which increases the proportion 
of the working day spent in working lor the 
employer. On the other hand, the worker fights 
to improve his own position by demanding 
higher wages and shorter hours and by resisting 
“speed-up.” 

Hence the continuous struggle between the 
capitalists and the workers, which can never 
end so long as the capitalist system of produc¬ 
tion lasts. This struggle, starting on the basis 
of the individual worker or group of workers 
fighting an individual employer, gradually 
widens out. Trade union organization on the 
one hand, and employers’ organization on the 
other, bring great sections of each class into 
action against each other. Finally, political or¬ 
ganizations of the workers are built up, which 
as they extend can bring all industrial groups 
and other sections of the people into action 
against the capitalist class. In its highest form, 
this struggle becomes revolution—the overthrow 
of the capitalist class and the establishment of 
a new system of production in which the work¬ 
ers do not work part of the day for the benefit 
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of anotliei class. I his point is worked out more he may even have some little sum of money, 

u y m ater chapters; the essential thing t 0 g ut jf he is his own master and nobody else’s 
note is t lat the class struggle under capitalism master none of his property is capital, 
is ue to t c character of capitalist production Property (whatever the physical form) only 
itse —t le antagonistic interests of the two becomes capital in the economic sense when it 

classes, w ich continually clash in the process is used to produce surplus value; that is, when 

pro uction j t j s use d to employ workers, who in the course 

avmg ana vzed wages and profits, we now of producing things also produce surplus value, 

pass to the study of capital. First it must be What is the origin of such capital? 

note t lat the surplus value created by the Looking back through history, the early ac- 

\voi ei m the course oi production is not all cumulation of capital was very largely open 

ept y his employer. It is, so to speak, a fund robbery. Vast quantities of capital in the form 

lorn w ic i t ilfeient capitalist gi'oups take their of gold and other costly things were looted by 

pic mgs—t le landowner takes rent, the banker adventurers, from America, India and Africa, 

ta es interest, the middleman takes his “mer- But this was not the only way in which capital 
c iants profit, and the actual industrial em- came into being through robbery. In Britain, 

p o>er on y gets what is left as his own profit. the whole series of “Enclosure Acts” stole the 

is m no way affects the preceding analysis; common lands for the benefit of the capitalist 

it on y means that all these capitalist sections farmers. And in doing so, they deprived the 

are, as it weie, carrying on a certain subsidiary peasantry of their means of living, and thus 

strugg e among themselves for the division of turned them into proletarians—workers with 

t ic spoi s. But they are all united in wanting no possibility of living except by working the 

das? 1 thC Utm ° St pOSSible out of the wooing land taken from them for the benefit of the 

, ' . . new owner, or by finding some other capitalist 

t , at 1S ca P lta l ? employer. Marx shows that this is the real origin 

as many physical forms: machinery, build- of capital (“primitive accumulation”), and he 
ings, law materials, fuel and other things re- ridicules the legend that capitalists were origin- 
quired for production; it is also money used ally abstemious men who “saved” from their 
to pay wages for production. meager living: 

Yet not all machinery, buildings and so on, “This primitive accumulation plays in Poli- 

not even a sums of money are capital. For tical Economy about the same part as original 
examp e, a small farmer may have some sort sin in theology. ... In times long gone by there 

o ui mg to live in, with some ground; he were two sorts of people; one the diligent, in¬ 
may ia\e some livestock and tools of some sort; telligent and, above all, frugal elite; the other. 
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lazy rascals, spending their substance, and more, 
in riotous living. . . . Thus it came to pass that 
the former sort accumulated wealth, and the 
latter sort had at last nothing to sell except 
their own skins. And from this original sin 
dates the poverty of the great majority, that, 
despite all its labor, has up to now nothing to 
sell but itself, and the wealth of the few that 
increases constantly although they have long 
ceased to work.” ( Capital, Vol. I. Ch. XXVI). 

However, capital does not remain at the level 
of primitive accumulation; it has increased at 
an enormous rate. Even if the original capital 
was the product of direct robbery, what is the 
source of the additional capital piled up since 
that period? 

Indirect robbery, Marx answers. Making the 
worker work more hours than is necessary for 
his keep, and appropriating the value of what 
he makes in those exti'a hours of work—the 
' surplus value.” The capitalist uses a part of 
this surplus value for his own maintenance; 
the balance is used as new capital— that is to say, 
he adds it to his previous capital, and is thus 
able to employ more workers and take more 
surplus value in the next turnover of produc¬ 
tion, which in turn means more capital—and 
so on ad infinitum. 

Or, rather, it rvould go on to infinity but 
for the fact that other economic and social laws 
come into play. In the long run, the most 
important obstacle is the class struggle, which 
from time to time hinders the whole process 
and eventually ends it altogether by ending 
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capitalist production. But there are many other 
obstacles to the smooth course of capitalist de¬ 
velopment, which also arise from the system. 

Economic crises occur which check the ex¬ 
pansion of capital, and even lead to the destruc¬ 
tion of part of the capital accumulated in pre¬ 
vious years. ‘‘In these crises,” Marx says ( Com¬ 
munist Manifesto, 1848), ‘‘there broke out an 
epidemic that, in all earlier epochs, would have 
seemed an absurdity—the epidemic of over¬ 
production.” In feudal society, a bumper wheat 
harvest would have meant more food for every¬ 
one; in capitalist society, it may mean starva¬ 
tion for workers thrown out of employment be¬ 
cause the wheat cannot be sold, and therefore 
less wheat is sown next year. 

The features of capitalist crises were only too 
familiar in the years between the two wars: 
there is over-production, therefore new pro¬ 
duction declines and workers are unemployed; 
their unemployment means a further decline 
in the market demand, so more factories slow 
down production; new factories are not put up, 
and some are even destroyed; wheat and other 
products are destroyed, though the unemployed 
and their families suffer hunger and illness. It 
is a madman’s world; but at last the stocks are 
used up or destroyed, production begins to 
increase, trade develops, there is more employ¬ 
ment—and there is steady recovery for a yeai 
or two, leading to an apparently boundless ex¬ 
pansion of production; until suddenly once 
more there is over-production and crisis, and 
the whole process begins again. 
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What is the cause of these crises? Marx an¬ 
swers: it is a law of capitalist production that 
each block of capital strives to expand—to make 
more profit, and therefore to produce and sell 
more products. The more capital, the more 
production. But at the same time, the more 
capital, the less labor-power employed: ma¬ 
chinery takes the place of men (what we know 
now as “rationalization” of industry). In other 
words, the more capital, the more production 
and the less wages, therefore the less demand 
for the products made. (It should perhaps be 
made clear that it need not be an absolute fall 
in total wages; usually the crisis comes from a 
relative fall, that is, total wages may actually in¬ 
crease in a boom, but they increase less than to¬ 
tal production, so that demand falls behind out¬ 
put). 

This disproportion between the expansion 
of capital and the relative stagnation of the 
workers demand is the ultimate cause of crisis. 
But of course, the moment at which the crisis 
becomes apparent, and the particular way it 
develops, may depend on quite other factors 
—to take an example from the U.S.A. in 1950 
onwards, a big armaments production (i.e, a 
Government “demand” which is outside the 
normal capitalist process) may partially conceal 
for a time the fact that crisis conditions are 
developing. So may other factors such as the 
Government buying up of surplus farm prod¬ 
ucts, or a great expansion of consumer credit 
—installment buying. But none of these factors 
alter the growing gap between production and 
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consumption; they merely postpone the crisis. 

Then there is another most important factor 
in the development of capitalism—competition. 
Like all other factors in capitalist production, 
it has two contradictory results. On the one 
hand, because of competition to win larger sales 
of products, each capitalist enterprise is con¬ 
stantly trying to reduce production costs, espe¬ 
cially by saving wages—through direct wage re¬ 
ductions or by speeding-up labor-saving devices, 
the latest form of which is known as automation. 
On the other hand, those enterprises which 
succeed in getting enough capital to improve 
their technique and produce with less labor 
are thereby contributing to the reduction of 
demand owing to the total wages paid out being 
reduced. 

Nevertheless, the enterprise which improves 
its technique makes a higher rate of profit for 
a time—until its competitors follow suit and 
also produce with less labor. But not all its 
competitors can follow suit. As the average con¬ 
cern gets larger and larger, greater amounts 
of capital are needed to modernize a plant, 
and the number of companies that can keep up 
the pace grows smaller. The other concerns 
go to the wall—they become bankrupt and are 
either taken over by their bigger competitors 
or are closed down altogether. “One capitalist 
kills many.” Thus in each branch of industry 
the number of separate concerns is steadily re¬ 
duced: big trusts appear, which more or less 
dominate a particular field of industry. I hus 
out of capitalist competition comes its opposite 
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-capitalist monopoly. This brings out new f ea . 
tures, which are described in the next chapter. 


CHAPTER 4 

imperialist stage of capitalism 


In popular usage, imperialism is a policy of 
expansion, the conquest of less developed coun¬ 
tries to form an Empire. In so far as the 
policy is seen to be more than an abstract desire 
to see the country's Hag lloating over as much 
territory as possible, it is recognized that there 
is some economic reason for the policy of ex¬ 
pansion. It is sometimes said, for example, 
that the reason is the need for markets, or for 
raw materials and food, or for land where an 
overcrowded home population could find an 
outlet. 

But foreign countries can be perfectly good 
markets. Raw materials and food supplies can 
always be obtained from foreign countries. And 
as for land for settlement, it is only the condi¬ 
tions created by capitalism that drive people 
out of their own country and force them to 
seek a living in someone else’s country. What 
then are the causes of imperialist expansion? 

The first Marxist analysis of modern ini 
perialism was made by Lenin. He pointed out 
that one of its special features was the export 
of capital, as distinct from the export of ordin 
ary commodities; and he showed that this was 
the result of certain changes that had taken 
place within capitalism itself. He therefore de- 
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scribed imperialism as a special stage of capi. 
talism—the stage in which monopolies on a 
larger scale had developed in the chief capitalist 
countries. 

In the early days of industrial capitalism the 
factories, mines and other enterprises were very 
small. As a rule they were owned by a family 
group or a small group of partners, who were 
ible to provide the relatively small amount of 
capital that was required to start up a factory 
or a mine. Each new technical development, 
however, made more capital necessary; while, 
on the other hand, the market for industrial 
products was constantly expanding—at the ex¬ 
pense of handicraft production, first in Britain 
and then in other countries. The size of in¬ 
dustrial enterprises therefore grew rapidly. With 
the invention of railways and steamships the 
iron, and later the steel, industry developed, 
involving enterprises of much greater size. What¬ 
ever the industry, the larger enterprise was more 
economical to run, and tended to make more 
profits and expand more rapidly. Many of the 
smaller enterprises could not compete, and 
closed down or were absorbed by their more 
powerful rivals. 

Thus a double process was constantly at work: 
production tended to be more and more con¬ 
centrated in larger enterprises and the propor¬ 
tion of production controlled by a small num¬ 
ber of very rich people was constantly increasing. 

Marx was well aware of the process that was 
taking place even in his day, and called atten¬ 
tion to the increasing technical concentration, 
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ie., the concentration of production in large 
units, secondly, to the concentration of capital 
in the ownership or control by a smaller and 
smaller group of individuals. He saw that the 
inevitable result would be the replacement of 
free competition by monopoly, and that this 
would bring out all the difficulties inherent in 
capitalism in a more intense form. 

By the beginning of this century economic 
miters (especially J. A. Hobson in Britain) 
were noting the great degree of monopoly that 
had already been reached in many industries. 
In 1916, during the First World War, Lenin 
(in Imperialism : the Highest Stage of Capital¬ 
ism) brought together the various facts already 
known about the growth of monopolies, and 
turned his attention to the political and social 
as well as the purely economic features of mon¬ 
opoly. On the basis of the development since 
Marx’s death, he was able to develop and ex¬ 
tend the conclusions reached by Marx. Lenin 
showed that in the imperialist stage of capital¬ 
ism, which he regarded as having developed by 
about 1900, there were five economic features 
to be noted: 

(1) The concentration of production and of 
capital had developed to such an extent that 
it had created monopolies which played an 
important part in economic life. 

This had taken place in every advanced 
capitalist country, but particularly in Germany 
and the United States. The process has, ot 
course, continued at an increasing rate, in 
Britain such concerns as Imperial Chemical n- 
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dustries, with net assets of £458 million in 1955, 
and Unilever, with net assets of £415 million 
m 1955, are outstanding examples.* In every 
industry a very large proportion of the total 
trade is done by a few big concerns, which are 
usually linked together by agreements for price- 
fixing, quotas and so on, thus in effect exert¬ 
ing a joint monopoly. 

(Z) bank capital had merged with industrial 
capital, creating a “finance-capital” oligarchy 
which virtually ruled each country. 

This point requires some explanation. In 
the early days the industrial capitalists were 
distinct from the bankers, who had little or 
no direct interests in industrial concerns, al¬ 
though, of course, they lent money to them 
and took a share of the profits in the form of 
interest. But with the growth of industry and 
the wide establishment of the “share company,” 
the men who owned the banks also began 
to take shares in industrial companies, while 
the richer industrialists took shares in the 
banks. Thus the very richest capitalists, whether 
they started as bankers or industrialists, became 
banker-industrialists. This combination of capi¬ 
talist functions in one and the same croup 
enormously increased their power. (In Britain 
particularly, the big landowners also merged 
with this group.) The bank, working with an 
industrial concern with which it was linked in 
this way, could help that concern by lending 

i°armt r u n s S maga ? e (July 1965) ’ the two 

iwgestU.S industrial corporations are Standard Oil Co 

(N. J-) with assets of $12.5 billion and General Motors 

Corp. with assets of $11.2 billion, at the end of 19 M.-Ed. 
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it money, by making loans to other companies 
on condition that orders were placed with the 
concern in which the bank was interested, and 
so on. Thus the finance-capital group was able 
rapidly to increase its wealth and its monopoly 
control of one section of industry after another; 
and, needless to say, its voice received greater 
attention from the Suite. 

The best illustration of the merging of the 
banks with industry is the increasing number 
of directorships in other concerns held by the 
directors of banks. Of course this does not mean 
that the banks own the other concerns; the 
point is that the powerful figures in the bank¬ 
ing world are also the powerful figures in 
industry and trade—they form the same group 
of very rich men whose capital runs through 
the whole of British capitalism. In 1870 the 
directors of the banks which later became the 
“Big Five” and the Bank of England held 157 
other directorships; in 1913 they held 329; in 
1939 they held 1,150. The full force of these 
figures is all the greater when it is realized 
that the 1939 figure includes such concerns as 
Unilever and I.C.I., which themselves have 
swallowed large numbers of smaller enterprises.* 

0 Somewhat comparable figures for the United States, in¬ 
dicating the extent of interlocking connections between 
banks and industrial corporations, were given by V. R. 
Hansen of the anti-trust division of the U.S. Department 
of Justice (Wall St. Journal, Nov. 14, 1956). According to 
him, as of mid-1955, five New York City banks each had 
interlocking directorates with corporations having combined 
assets ranging from $45 billion to $70 billion, including 
the majority of the largest manufacturing corporations in 
the country. —Ed. 
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(3) The export of capital, as distinguished 
from the export of commodities, grew in im¬ 
portance. 

In the earlier period of capitalism, Britain 
exported textile and other manufactures to 
other countries, and with the proceeds bought 
local products, thus in effect exchanging her 
manufactures for the raw materials and food 
required for British industry. But in the second 
half ol last century, and particularly at its end, 
finance capital grew more and more concerned 
in exporting capital, with a view not to a trade 
exchange but to drawing interest on this capital 
from year to year. Such exports of capital¬ 
lending to foreign states or companies, or finan- 
cing railways and harbor works or mines in 
other countries-were usually made on the con¬ 
dition that orders for materials, etc., were 
placed with the British industrial concerns with 
which the banks were connected.* Thus the 
two wings of finance capital worked together, 
each getting very substantial profits and shutting 
out rivals. 

(4) International monopoly combines of capi¬ 
talists were formed and divided up the world 
between them. 

This took place in steel, oil and many other 
industries; it was agreed between the monopoly 
groups in different countries what share each 

° J he „ t)0 ° k vaIue of U,S ' direct Vestments abroad as 
officially reported by the U.S. Department of Commerce 
rose from $7 bllion in 1940 to $44.3 billion in 1964. The 
greatest increase took place since 1950, when direct for¬ 
eign investments totaled $11.8 billion. -Ed. 
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should have in total foreign trade; often par¬ 
ticular markets were allocated to each and fixed 
prices were agreed. The limits of such agree¬ 
ments are explained later. 

(5) The territorial division of the world by 
the greatest Powers was virtually completed. 
(The percentage of Africa belonging to Euro¬ 
pean Powers was 11 in 1876, and 90 in 1900.) 

The importance of this was that the easy an¬ 
nexation of more or less defenseless countries 
could no longer continue. The finance-capital 
groups in the wealthiest States could no longer 
expand the territories they controlled except 
at each other’s expense —that is to say, only by 
large-scale wars to redivide the world in favor 
of the victorious State. 

One of the special points made by Lenin in 
this connection is of particular interest. The 
drive of each imperialist country for expansion 
had generally been treated as only aimed at 
colonial countries. Lenin pointed out that this 
was by no means essential; the drive was gen¬ 
eral, and in suitable circumstances would be 
directed against other industrially developed 
states. The drive of German finance-capital in 
the Nazi period was a clear example of this. 

On the basis of this whole analysis, Lenin 
drew the conclusion that the imperialist stage 
of capitalism inevitably brought with it greater 
economic crises, wars on a world scale and, on 
the other hand, working-class revolutions and 
the revolt of oppressed peoples in the colonies 
and semi-colonial areas against their exploita¬ 
tion by imperialists. 
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The concentration of capital in the hands 
of small groups also meant that these groups 
got more and more power over the State ma¬ 
chine, so that the policy of the various coun¬ 
tries became more closely associated with the 
interests of these narrow groups. It is this factor 
which made it possible for the finance-capital 
group in each country to fight their foreign 
rivals by tariffs, quotas and other State meas¬ 
ures, and in the last resort by war. 

Why is this conflict between rival groups in¬ 
evitable? Why can they not agree to parcel out 
the world between themselves? 

It was noted above that the monopoly groups 
in different countries make agreements to divide 
the markets of the world between them. In the 
abstract, this might seem to lead to the com¬ 
plete elimination of competition, and to a kind 
of international merging of interests of a per¬ 
manent character. But Lenin brought forward 
facts to show that such international agreements 
were never lasting. An agreement made in 1905 
would be on the basis of allocating the markets 
in relation to the producing power at that time 
of the different groups, say British, French, 
German and American. Unequal development, 
however, is a law of the growth of capital. With¬ 
in a few years of such an agreement being made, 
the productive power of the German group, or 
of the American or another group, would have 
increased, and this group would no longer be 
content with its former allocation. It would 
denounce the agreement, and if the other groups 
did not immediately submit, a new and more 
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bitter struggle for markets would begin. In 
fact this is the fate of all such agreements; and 
as the law of unequal development applies not 
only to particular industrial groups, but to the 
capital of different countries as a whole, eco¬ 
nomic agreements are only, so to speak, arm¬ 
istices in a continuing trade war between the 
finance-capital groups of different countries. 

The economic war in itself can bring no 
solution. Therefore the finance-capital groups, 
through the State machinery of their respective 
countries, set up tariff barriers against their 
rivals, fix quotas on imports, try to arrange 
preferential trading agreements with other coun¬ 
tries, strive to extend the territory within which 
they exercise their monopoly—and arm for the 
war in which victory will bring them at least 
a temporary superiority over their rivals. 

Two world wars have in fact been the out¬ 
come of the concentration of wealth in the 
hands of finance-capital groups in each country. 
What is apparently a purely economic process 
-the concentration of production and of cap¬ 
ital-leads to the terrible social calamity of war. 

The Marxist approach to war is not pacifist. 
It condemns imperialist wars to hold down peo¬ 
ples fighting for their liberation, since these 
hold back the advance of humanity. Such wars 
it records as unjust. But wars fought by peoples 
against imperialist conquest or for liberation 
from imperialist rule Marxism regards as just 
as also civil wars waged by the people to_t>> 
exploitation. It is only through the victoryo 
the peoples against the exploiters that the con 
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ditions which produce war can be ended and 
thus war abolished forever. 

When the government of an imperialist coun¬ 
try is waging an unjust war, the working class 
in that country must oppose the war by every 
possible means, and if it is strong enough bring 
down the government and take power, to end 
the war and begin the advance to socialism. This 
was the policy followed by the Russian workers 
in 1917. 

The competitive struggle between rival im¬ 
perialist groups results in general worsening of 
conditions. Technical rationalization — labor- 
saving machinery—brings with it intense speed¬ 
ing up and unemployment. Wages are forced 
down to reduce costs and win or keep markets. 
The big monopoly concerns reduce the prices 
they pay for agricultural products. Social serv¬ 
ices are cut down, in order to save money for 
arms and other war preparations. Economic 
crises are deeper and more prolonged. Such 
was the experience in the period between the 
two world wars. 

For all these reasons the class struggle and 
the struggle of the colonial peoples against the 
imperialists grow more acute. The imperialist 
stage of capitalism is an epoch not only of wars 
but also of revolutions. 

There is another feature of the imperialist 
stage of capitalism which Lenin brought out 
in his analysis. The monopolist groups in the 
imperialist countries are able to draw profits 
above the average from the exploitation of back¬ 
ward peoples. This is partly because of the low 
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standard of living of these peoples; partly be¬ 
cause of the terrible conditions forced on them 
by completely callous rulers and capitalists; and 
partly because of the fact that the products of 
machine industry can be exchanged with handi¬ 
craft products at a very specially high rate of 
exchange. This does not refer to money, but to 
the actual goods. It will be remembered that 
the exchange value of any product is deter¬ 
mined by the average socially necessary labor 
involved in its production. The socially neces¬ 
sary labor-time, say in Britain, to produce one 
yard of cloth with machinery might be only 
one-tenth or one-twentieth of the time taken 
to produce one yard of cloth on a hand loom. 
But when the machine-made cloth entered India, 
it exchanged against the value of one yard of 
Indian cloth, in other words, it exchanged in 
India at very much above its value in Britain. 
By the time raw materials or other Indian prod¬ 
ucts equal to this higher value are brought back 
to Britain and sold, there is a much higher 
profit than if the yard of cloth had been sold 
in Britain. Even where the type of machinery 
is the same, different levels of skill produce 
their effect, and result in an extra profit. This 
extra profit, of course, applies to all transactions 
of this kind, not only to cloth, with the result 
that enormous fortunes are made by the finance- 
capital groups. Such immense fortunes as the 
Ellerman £40,000,000 and the Yule £20,000,000 
come largely from this extra profit.* 

0 According to estimates by Victor Perlo (The Empire of 
High Finance, New York 1957, p. 296), in 1956 about 15 
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This extra profit arising from the exploita¬ 
tion of the colonial peoples has a special im¬ 
portance in relation to the labor movement. 
Marx had already pointed out that the British 
capitalist class, having been first in the field 
in selling machine-made products throughout 
the world, had been able to respond to the 
pressure of the British working class for better 
conditions, so far as the upper sections of skilled 
workers were concerned. Thus some sections 
of skilled engineers and cotton workers of 
Britain had secured far higher standards of 
living than workers in other countries; and 
along with this they tended to identify their 
interests with the capitalist exploitation of the 
colonies. Lenin showed that this occurred in 
each advanced industrial country when it 
reached the imperialist stage, and that sections 
of workers in a relatively privileged position, 
especially the leaders of these sections, tended 
to become “opportunists,” that is, to come to 
terms with the capitalists on behalf of their 
own sections, without considering the condi¬ 
tions of the great mass of the workers in the 
country. 

per cent of profits after taxes of all U.S. corporatioas were 
made on foreign investments. For manufacturing and 
mining alone (including oil companies) the ratio was over 
“0 P er ce «t- There are wide variations among companies. 
For the year 1963, according to Walter P. Stem New 
York investment banker (Financial Analysts Journal , Tan.- 
Peb. 1965), some of the largest U.S. companies showed 
more than half their earnings from foreign investments, in- 
cludmg Colgate-Palmolive, 902; Anaconda, 88%; Woolworth, 
75%; American Radiator, 75%; Standard Oil (N. T.), 65%; 
Socony Mobil Oil, 59%; Dresser Industries, 54%. -Ed. 
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This tendency became stronger as the im¬ 
perialist stage developed, with the result that 
the leading sections of the labor and socialist 
movement became closely identified with the 
imperialist policy of the finance-capital group 
in their own country. During the First World 
War this was made clear by the association of 
the official labor movement everywhere (except 
in Russia, where the Bolsheviks remained 
Marxists) with “their own” imperialists in the 
war, instead of using the opportunity presented 
by the war to take power from the capitalist 
class. 

This “opportunist” outlook (identification 
of their own interests with those of the ruling 
class) of the leaders of working-class parties in 
many countries made necessary the formation, 
after the 1914-18 war, of Communist Parties, 
adhering to the outlook of Marxism and striv¬ 
ing to win the working-class movement for 
Marxism. 

In the imperialist stage the colonial struggle 
for liberation also becomes more determined 
and widespread. The conquest and capitalist 
penetration of a colonial country break up the 
old form of production, and destroy the basis 
on which large numbers of the people lived. 
Competition from Lancashire mills destroyed 
the livelihood of the Indian hand-loom workers, 
driving them back to agriculture and increasing 
the pressure on the land. In the imperialist 
stage the pressure on the whole people is in¬ 
creased by taxation to meet the interest on 
loans and to maintain the apparatus of imperial 
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rule, both civil and military. As a result of this 
double pressure on the land and the forcing 
down of prices of colonial products by the big 
monopolies, poverty and literal starvation pro¬ 
vide the basis for constant peasant struggles. In 
the towns industrial production is carried on 
under appalling conditions; working-class organ¬ 
ization is hampered and where possible sup¬ 
pressed. The middle classes, especially the in¬ 
telligentsia, feel the restrictive bonds of imperial 
rule. The rising capitalists see their development 
restricted. Thus a wide movement for inde¬ 
pendence grows. The same process goes on, 
though in different conditions, in every colo¬ 
nial country. Since the second world war the 
colonial liberation movement has made im¬ 
mense progress. 

Marxists see these struggles as the inevitable 
result of capitalist exploitation, and that they 
will only end with the overthrow of the im¬ 
perialist groups. They therefore make common 
cause with the colonial peoples against their 
common enemy, the finance-capital group in the 
imperialist country. 

The First World War, itself the result of 
the struggle between the finance-capital groups 
of the Great Powers, marked the beginning of 
what is known as the general crisis of capitalism. 
In 1917 the working class of Russia, led by the 
Bolshevik Party under Lenin, overthrew the 
rule of the capitalists and land-owners, and 
began to build the first socialist State in history. 
From that time, the world was divided into a 
socialist sector growing in strength and influ- 
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enc e, and a capitalist sector in which all the 
contradictions of capitalism in its imperialist 
stage were more and more undermining the 
political and economic foundations of capitalist 
society. 





CHAPTER 5 


CLASS STRUGGLES AND THE STATE 


In Chapter 2 Marx’s general theory of class 
struggle was described. Class struggles arise out 
of a form of production which divides society 
into classes, one of which carries out the actual 
process of production (slave, serf, wage-worker), 
while the other (slave-owmer, lord, capitalist 
employer) enjoys a part of the product without 
having to work to produce it. But in addition 
to the two main classes in each epoch there are 
also other classes. In undeveloped (“colonial’' 
or “semi-colonial”) countries there are still today 
feudal landowners and peasants who are little 
more than serfs, alongside a developing capi¬ 
talist class (besides foreign capitalists) and a 
growing working class. 

The stiuggle between the classes helps man 
forward to a higher stage of Droduction. When 
a successful revolution takes place, the higher 
form of production is brought in or widely 
extended. The way for the further development 
of capitalism in Britain was opened by the 
Cromwell revolution and the “Glorious Revolu¬ 
tion” in 1688; the same service was rendered 
to France by the Great Revolution of 1789 and 
the subsequent revolutions. 

Marx, however, was not content to state the 
facts in general terms: he closely examined the 
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struggles of his day, in order to discover the laws 
0 f the struggle between classes. 

This is not a question of the technical details 
0 f fighting. Marx saw' that what was important 
for a'n understanding of social development was 
the analysis of the class forces which take part in 
the revolutionary movement that develops a 
new form of production. And it was possible for 
him to show, by examining particularly the re¬ 
volutionary events of 1848 in many countries 
of Europe, that certain general features applied 
to all. 

What are these general features or laws evi¬ 
dent in revolutions? 

In the first place, the revolutionary struggle 
is always conducted by the class which is coming 
to power in the new system of production, but 
not by it alone. For example, alongside of the 
rising capitalist class in the Great Trench Revo¬ 
lution of 1789, there were the peasantry-the 
producing class of feudalism—small traders, in¬ 
dependent artisans and the rudiments of the 
working class of the future. All of these sections 
of the population took part in the revolutionary 
struggle against the ruling class of the old order, 
because, in spite of divergent interests, all of 
them realized that the old order meant con¬ 
tinued repression, continued and increasing dif¬ 
ficulties for them. 

All subsequent experience has confirmed the 
conclusion drawn by Marx—that every real revo¬ 
lution which aims at overthrowing an existing 
ruling class is not a revolution only of the class 
which is to succeed it in power, but a revolution 
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of all who are oppressed or restricted by the ex 
isting ruling class. At a certain stage of hi s 
torical development the revolution is led by the 
capitalists against the feudal monarchy and land- 
owners; but when the working class has dev¬ 
eloped it is able to lead all the sections taking 
part in the revolution. In other words, history 
shows that in every revolution wide sections of 
the people form an alliance against the main 
enemy; what is new is that in the revolution 
against the large landowners and capitalists the 
working class takes the lead in such an alliance. 

The revolution which puts a new class in 
power to bring in a new system of production 
is only the high point of the continuous struggle 
between the classes, which is due to their con¬ 
flicting interests in production. In the early 
stages of industrial capitalism, the conflicts are 
scattered, and are almost entirely on issues of 
wages and conditions in a particular factory. 
“But with the development of industry the 
proletariat not only increases in number; it 
becomes concentrated in .greater masses, * its 
strength grows, and it feels that strength more” 
(Marx, Communist Manifesto, 1848V The 
workers form trade unions, which develop into 
great organizations capable of carrying on the 
conflict on a national scale. They form co¬ 
operative societies to protect their interests as 
consumers. And at a relatively advanced stage 
they form their own political party, which is 
able to represent and lead the fight for their in¬ 
terests as a class. 

How is the fight conducted? 
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Marx saw the aim of the working-class party 
aS to prepare for and organize the overthrow of 
the ruling class of capitalists—to establish work¬ 
ing-class rule and build up a new system of 
production, socialism. 

The process of preparation involved helping 
all forms of working-class organizations to dev¬ 
elop, especially the trade unions, which in¬ 
creased the strength of the working class and 
made it “feel that strength more.” It also in¬ 
volved helping every section of the workers 
which entered into any struggle for its imme¬ 
diate interests—for higher wages, better working 
conditions and so on. Through these struggles 
the workers often win better conditions; but 
"the real fruit of their battle lies, not in the im¬ 
mediate result, but in the ever-expanding union 
of the workers.” Some critics interpret this state¬ 
ment by Marx to mean that Marxists do not 
want to improve conditions under capitalism, 
but are only concerned to prepare for revolu¬ 
tion. This is not correct. Marx in fact worked, 
and Marxists at all times have worked, to im¬ 
prove conditions for the people as positive 
social gains. What Marx was stressing in this 
passage was that these positive gains were not 
secure and left the capitalist system unchanged; 
but they helped to develop the strength of the 
working class for its ultimate aim—the ending 
of capitalism. For in the course of these strug¬ 
gles the workers become conscious of the fact 
that they are a class, with common interests as 
against the capitalist class. The working-class 
political party helps forward that development, 
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and explains why, so long as capitalist produc¬ 
tion continues, the struggle between the classes 
must also go on, while economic crises and wars 
inflict terrible sufferings on the workers; but 
that the conflict and sufferings can be ended 
by changing the system of production, which 
however, involves as a rule the forcible over¬ 
throw of the capitalist class. 

This general conclusion, reached from past 
history, was reinforced by Marx’s study of the 
State. 

The State is sometimes thought of as parlia¬ 
ment. But Marx showed that the historical dev¬ 
elopment of the State had little to do with repre¬ 
sentative institutions; on the contrary, the State 
was something through which the will of the 
ruling class was imposed on the rest of the peo¬ 
ple. In primitive society there was no State; but 
when human society became divided into classes, 
the conflict of interests between the classes made 
it impossible for the privileged class to main¬ 
tain its privileges without an armed force 
directly controlled by it and protecting its in¬ 
terests. “This public force exists in every State; 
it consists not merely of armed men, but of 
material appendages, prisons and repressive in¬ 
stitutions of all kinds” (Engels, quoted by Le¬ 
nin, State and Revolution, Ch. I). This public 
force always has the function of maintaining the 
existing order, which means the existing class 
division and class privilege; it is always repre¬ 
sented as something above society, something 
'‘impartial,” whose only purpose is to “maintain 
law and order,” but in maintaining law and or- 
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ger it is maintaining the existing system. It 
conies into operation against any attempt to 
change the system; in its normal, everyday work- 
in<T t he State machine arrests and imprisons 
“seditious” people, stops “seditious” literature, 
and so on, by apparently peaceful means; but 
when the movement is of a wider character, 
force is used openly by the police and, if neces¬ 
sary, the armed forces. It is this apparatus of 
force, acting in the interests of the ruling class, 
which is the essential feature of the State. 

Is the State machine controlled by the Parlia¬ 
ment or other representative institution of the 
country? So long as the representative institu¬ 
tion of the country represents only the ruling 
class, it may appear to control the State ma¬ 
chine. But when the Parliament or other insti¬ 
tution does not adequately represent the ruling 
class, and attempts to carry through measures 
disturbing to the ruling class, the fact that it 
does not control the State machine soon be¬ 
comes obvious. History is full of representative 
institutions which have attempted to serve the 
interests of a class other than the ruling class; 
they have been closed down, or dispersed b) 
armed force where necessary. Where—as, for 
example, in Britain in Cromwell’s time—the 
rising class has triumphed over the old order, it 
has not done so by votes in Parliament, but by 
organizing a new armed force against the State, 
against the armed force of the old ruling class. 

The class which is dominant in the system of 
production maintains its control of the State 
machine, no matter what happens in the repre 
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sentative institution. A change of real power 
therefore involves the use of force against the 
old State machine, whose whole apparatus of 
force is turned against the new class which i s 
trying to change the system. 

This conclusion reached by Marx from his 
study of past history is supported by many more 
recent historical events. The whole basis of fas¬ 
cism was die destruction by armed force of all 
forms of representative institution. The fact that 
the fascist organization was a new form, and not 
merely the old form of State force, alters nothing 
in the main analysis. The Franco rebellion in 
Spain in 1936, against a constitutionally elected 
parliamentary government, shows how little con¬ 
trol a representative institution has over the 
armed forces. 

But how does the ruling class maintain its 
separate control of the State machine, and es¬ 
pecially the armed forces which, on the surface 
and “constitutionally,” are controlled by Par¬ 
liament? The answer is to be found in the char¬ 
acter of the State machine itself. In every coun¬ 
try, the higher posts in the armed forces, in 
the judicial system, and in the administrative 
services generally, are held by members or 
trusted servants of the ruling class. This is as¬ 
sured by the system of appointment and promo¬ 
tion. However far democracy might go in the 
representative institution, there has been much 
experience to support the view that it was un¬ 
able to penetrate into the tough core of the 
State machine. So long as no serious issues arise, 
the fact that the State machine is separated from 
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he democratic Parliament is not obvious. But 
even in Britain we have the example of the 
mutiny at the Curragh in 1914, when officers 
refused to carry out an order to garrison North¬ 
ern Ireland against the reactionary rebellion 
that was then being organized to prevent the 
operation of the Irish Home Rule Act that had 
been passed by Parliament. 

So if the State machine works only to pre¬ 
serve the status quo and not against it, past ex¬ 
perienced suggested that no advance to a higher 
form of production is possible without the de¬ 
feat of the State machine, no matter what repre¬ 
sentative institutions exist. 

Nevertheless, Marx was always a supporter of 
democratic institutions. He saw them historical¬ 
ly as one of the fields of the class struggle. 

That is why Marx always stressed the import¬ 
ance of the fight for parliamentary democracy 
against the various forms of autocratic govern¬ 
ment existing in Europe during the last cen¬ 
tury, and for the extension of democratic rights 
in countries where the autocracy had already 
been overthrow. At the same time, he con¬ 
sidered that so long as the autocracy or the cap¬ 
italist class remained in control of the State 
(in the meaning explained above) democracy 
is neither secure nor effective. It is only when 
the working class had succeeded in defeating 
and smashing the capitalist State machine that 
it could raise itself to the position of ruling 
class, and thereby “win the battle of democ¬ 
racy.” In other words, the people’s will could 
only prevail effectively when the armed barriei 
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in its way—the capitalist State machine—had 
been destroyed. 

But it is not enough to defeat and destroy the 
State machine of the former ruling class. It j s 
necessary, Marx argued, for the working class 
to set up its own State machine—its own cen¬ 
tralized apparatus of force—in order to complete 
the defeat of the capitalist class and to defend 
the new system against attacks from within and 
from without. 

Moreover, it is necessary for the working class 
to set up its own form of government, which 
differs in important aspects from the form 
known in capitalist society, because its purpose 
is different. This became clear to Marx after 
the experience of the Paris Commune in 1871, 
the special features of which were that: it was 
“a working, not a parliamentary body, executive 
and legislative at the same time”; its members 
could be replaced by their electors at any time; 
‘‘from the members of the Commune down¬ 
wards, the public service had to be done at work¬ 
men’s wages”; magistrates and judges were 
elected, and their electors could replace them at 
any time. The old standing army was replaced 
by a “National Guard, the bulk of which con¬ 
sisted of working men.” The essence of these 
and other features of the Commune was to bring 
the governing apparatus and the machinery of 
force and repression nearer to the working class 
—to ensure its control by the working class, in 
contrast with the capitalist control which had 
in fact existed over the old machine. This new 
form of State was “winning the battle of democ- 
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v ”_it was an enormous extension of the share 
^ken by the common people in the actual con¬ 
trol of their own lives. 

yet Engels, writing of the Paris Commune, 
said: “That was the Dictatorship of the Prole¬ 
tariat.” Is there any contradiction between the 
two statements about the Commune: that it was 
a great extension of democratic control as com¬ 
pared with parliamentary democracy under 
capitalism; on the other hand, that it was a 
working-class dictatorship? No. They simply ex¬ 
press two aspects of the same thing. In order to 
carry out the will of the overwhelming majority 
of the people, a “new and really democratic 
State” was set up; but this could only carry out 
the people’s will by exercising a dictatorship, 
by using force against the minority who had 
been the class exercising its dictatorship and 
continued to use all means—from financial 
sabotage to armed resistance-against the peo¬ 
ple’s will. 

The later experiences of working-class revo¬ 
lution confirmed the deductions which Marx 
and Engels had drawn from the experience of 
the Commune in 1871. In the 1905 revolution 
in Russia, councils composed of delegates from 
working-class bodies were set up to organize and 
carry on the fight against the Tsar; and again 
in the March revolution of 1917 similar so¬ 
viets” (the Russian word for “council ) were 
formed as soon as the revolutionary situation 
developed. Lenin saw that, with the great deve 
opment of the working class since the Pans 
Commune, these delegate bodies, drawn m the 
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first place from the factories (but also, as the 
struggle extended, from the soldiers and the 
peasants), were the form in which the new work¬ 
ing-class State would operate. The delegates 
were drawn directly from the workers, and 
could at any time be recalled by their electors; 
this meant that capitalist influences could play 
no part in decisions, and that therefore the real 
interests of the working class would be protected 
and advanced. At the same time, this could only 
be done by a dictatorship, resting on force, 
against the old ruling class, which used every 
means to undermine and destroy the new So¬ 
viet Government. 

The real democracy of the working-class dic¬ 
tatorship was brought out by Marx in a passage 
in the Communist Manifesto of 1848: “All pre¬ 
vious historical movements were movements of 
minorities, or in the interests of minorities. The 
proletarian movement is the self-conscious, in¬ 
dependent movement of the immense majority', 
in the interests of the immense majority.” 

It is evident from what has been said above 
that Marx did not consider that the victory of 
the working-class revolution would at once end 
all class struggle. On the contrary, it merely 
marks a turning point in which the working 
class for the first time has the State apparatus 
on its side instead of against it. Lenin told the 
Congress of Soviets in January, 1918, an inci 
dent which illustrates this point. He was in a 
train, and there was a conversation going on 
which he could not understand. Then one of 
the men turned to him and said: “Do you know 
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CLA nrious thing this old woman said? She said: 

* e " there is no need to fear the man with the 
1 was in the woods one day and I met a 
C with a gun, and instead of taking the fire 
®ood I had collected from me, he helped me to 
collect some more.’” The apparatus of force 
was no longer turned against the workers, but 
helped the worker; it would be turned only 
against those who tried to hold back the work 

crs 

And such people, of course, continue to exist 
after the working class has taken power. T e 
old ruling class, aided by the ruling class of 
other countries, gathers together such armed 
forces as it can raise and carries on open warfare 
against the working-class State. The Paris Com¬ 
mune of 1871 was defeated in this way. The 
Germans released thousands of French prisoners 
taken in the war, and sent them to reinforce the 
French reactionaries at Versailles, outside 1 aris; 
and the reactionary army was able to take Pans 
from the Commune and carry out an appalling 
slaughter of those who had supported the Com¬ 
mune. Between 1918 and 1920, the Soviet Gov¬ 
ernment in Russia had to face, not only armies 
of Tsarist supporters, but also invading armies 
of foreign powers-Britain, France and trie 
United States included. In the second work 
war Soviet Russia had to face the Nazi invasion. 
History therefore confirms the conclusion mac e 
by Marx, that the working class would have tc 
maintain its State organization for a Jong peno 
after it has taken power, in order to defen 
and to ensure it control during the period when 
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it is reorganizing the system of production 0 i 
to a socialist basis. 

The Paris Commune of 1871 and the Russian 
Soviet State established in 1917 were the first 
forms of working class State. At the end of the 
Second World War the strength of the working; 
class movement and the existence of the power¬ 
ful Soviet State made possible new forms of 
transition to socialism and new forms of work¬ 
ing-class State. These are dealt with in the final 
chapter. 

What exactly Marx meant by socialism and 
its higher stage, communism, is explained in the 
following chapter. But before leaving the sub¬ 
ject of the class struggle and the State, Marx’s 
view’ of the final outcome of the process must 
be stated. Class struggle, and with it the setting 
up of a State apparatus to protect the interests 
of the ruling class, came out of the division of 
human society into classes whose interests 
clashed in production. Class struggle and the 
State continue through history as long as human 
society remains divided into classes. But when 
the working class takes power, it does so in 
order to end the class divisions—to bring in a 
new form of production in which there is no 
longer any class living on the labor of another 
class; in other words, to bring about a classless 
society, in which all serve society as a whole. 
When this process has been completed (on a 
world scale), there will be no class conflict be¬ 
cause there are no classes with separate interests 
and therefore there will be no need of a State— 
an apparatus of force-to protect one set of in- 
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rests against another. The State will “wither 
ay "-in one sphere after another it will not 
be required, and such central machinery as 
exists will be for the organization of production 
and distribution. As Engels put it: “Govern¬ 
ment over persons is replaced by the administra¬ 
tion of things and the direction of the processes 
of production.’’ 






















CHAPTER 6 


SOCIALIST SOCIETY 


Nowhere in Marx’s writings is there to be 
found a detailed account of the new social sys¬ 
tem which was to follow capitalism. Marx wrote 
no Utopia” of the kind that earlier writers had 
produced—writings based only on the general 
idea of a society from which the more obvious 
evils of the society in which they lived had been 
removed. But from the general laws of social 
development Marx was able to outline the prin¬ 
cipal features of the new society and the way in 
which it would develop. 

Perhaps the most striking, although in a sense 
the most obvious, point made by Marx was that 
the organization of the new society would not 
begin, so to speak, on a clear field. Therefore 
it was futile to think in terms of a socialist so¬ 
ciety which has developed on its own founda¬ 
tions ” It was not a question of thinking out 
the highest possible number of good features 
and mixing them together to get the conception 
of a socialist society, which we would then 
create out of nothing. Such an approach was 
totally unscientific, and the result could not 
possibly conform to reality. 

On the contrary, an actual socialist society, 
like all previous forms of society, would only 
come into existence on the basis of what already 
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existed before it; that is to say, it would be a 
society “just emerging from capitalist society, 
and which therefore in all respects—economic, 
moral and intellectual—still bears the birth¬ 
marks of the old society from whose womb it 
emerged.” 

In fact, it is the actual development within 
capitalist society which prepares the way for 
socialism, and indicates the character of the 
change. Production becomes increasingly social, 
in the sense that more and more people are as¬ 
sociated in the making of every single thing; 
factories get larger and larger, and the process of 
production links together a very large number 
of people in the course of transforming raw 
materials into the finished article. There is 
greater and greater interdependence between 
people; the old feudal local ties and connections 
have long been broken by capitalism, but in its 
development capitalism has built new connec¬ 
tions of a far wider character—so wide that every 
individual becomes more or less dependent on 
what happens to society as a whole. 

Although this is the steady tendency of cap¬ 
italist production, the fact is that the product, 
made by the cooperative work of society, is die 
property of an individual or group and not the 
property of society. The first step in building 
up a socialist society must therefore be so to or¬ 
ganize production that society as a whole gets 
the benefit of the product which it has made; 
and this means that society as a whole must own 
the means of production, which under capital¬ 
ism are privately owned. 
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But this socialization of the means of produc¬ 
tion itself takes place only on the basis of what 
the new society inherits from the old. And it is 
only the relatively large concerns which are so 
to speak ready to be taken over by society. Cap¬ 
italist development has prepared them for this. 
There is already a complete divorce between 
the owners and the production process in such 
concerns; the only link is the dividend or inte¬ 
rest paid to the shareholders. Production is car¬ 
ried on by a staff of workers and employees; the 
transfer of ownership to society as a whole does 
not alter their work. Therefore these large con¬ 
cerns can be taken over immediately. 

But this is not the case with smaller enter¬ 
prises owned by small manufacturers, small 
traders and retailers, small farmers—in which the 
owner plays an important part in production 
and management. As against the few hundred 
large shareholders in all the big companies, the 
“small” men in developed capitalist countries 
number hundreds of thousands. It is the same 
in other countries, especially where capitalist 
agriculture has not developed and peasants form 
a large proportion of the population. From a 
practical standpoint, centralized administration 
of all these separate productive and distributive 
units is impossible. And there are also even 
more important social and political reasons why 
the “small” men should not be expropriated 
and their enterprises taken over at once by the 
State. 

From a social standpoint, great numbers of 
these people and their families are doing essen- 
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• 1 work. Their conditions of existence have 
been restricted by the big monopoly concerns 
and by the difficulties of “small” men in a so¬ 
ciety dominated by wealth. Even though most 
of them have a capitalist and individualist out¬ 
look, in practice they stand to benefit from the 
socialist transformation of society. The problem 
is to carry through this transformation in such 
a way that the “small” men do benefit from it, 
and realize that they benefit from it, so that 
they become supporters of the new social system. 

What practical steps in this direction can be 
taken? In relation to small agricultural produ¬ 
cers, Engels wrote: 

“Our task will first of all consist in transform¬ 
ing their individual production and individual 
ownership into cooperative production and co¬ 
operative ownership, not forcibly, but by way 
of example, and by offering social aid for this 

purpose.” 

In the Soviet Union and other countries, 
which are building Socialism this method of en¬ 
couraging cooperation has been applied in agri¬ 
culture. State farms and State machine and trac¬ 
tor stations have been used to show the benefits 
that large-scale farming and the use of modern 
methods bring to the producers, and State aid 
in various forms has made the change from in¬ 
dividual to collective farming easier. One pro¬ 
ductive unit takes the place of scores or hun¬ 
dreds of smaller ones; the small producers learn 
to produce in common, their individualist ou - 
look gradually gives place to a collective oui- 
look. Education and the amenities of life tnat 
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are possible in a large collective farm hasten the 
process; the collective outlook leads on to a 
social outlook. In China very elementary forms 
of cooperation have been used to bring the peas¬ 
ants together as a start, leading on to more 
developed forms. 

Cooperative methods have also been applied 
in bringing together individual craftsmen and 
small producers in industry. But they cannot be 
easily applied in the case of the scattered small 
manufacturers and distributors who exist in 
large numbers in every country. What methods 
then are possible? In the socialist countries the 
general principle has been to develop the social¬ 
ist enterprises, while gradually absorbing the 
“small” men into the socialist network, partly 
by the inducement of better opportunities and 
partly by pressure of taxation. In China, how¬ 
ever, where conditions made it possible and 
necessary to leave comparatively large manufac¬ 
turing and trading businesses in the hands of 
iheir private owners, a completely new method 
of gradual transformation has been applied. On 
the basis of national sentiment and appreciation 
of the great advance for China made under the 
new regime, many of the capitalist owners were 
not unwilling to work with the Government, 
which for its part was careful to take into ac¬ 
count the capitalists’ personal interests at all 
stages in the process of transformation. 

The main stages in this process were: (1) the 
Government entering into contracts with priva¬ 
tely owned enterprises, buying their products 
at agreed prices, and in some cases supplying 
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he m with raw materials to be worked up; (2) 
■ nint ownership of particular enterprises by the 
capitalist owners and the State—the capitalists 
rakin° r a fixed proportion of the profit; (3) joint 
ownership of whole sections of industry or trade 
by the capitalists and the State, the capitalist 
taking a fixed percentage (normally 5 per cent) 
on the agreed value of their assets; (4) full State 
ownership. In the first stage the owners managed 
their enterprises; in the second they shared man¬ 
agement with representatives of the State; in 
the third the State took full responsibility for 
management, though in all suitable cases the 
former owners were kept on as managers or m 

other responsible positions. 

Once power is in the hands of the working 
class, and they have taken over for the nation 
the larger enterprises—the ‘‘commanding posi¬ 
tions,” as Lenin called them—the subsequent 
transformation of smaller capitalist enterprises 
can be carried out gradually, without sharp con¬ 
flict. But the possibility of this gradual transfor¬ 
mation without sharp conflict depends on the 
extent to which the anti-socialist forces-the 
dispossessed owners of the large enterprises, to¬ 
gether with foreign imperialist interests-them- 


:lves resort to force. 

The Soviet Union, the first socialist country, 
ad to face not only internal enemies who 
ranted to return to the old order, but also, m 
re early years, actual invasion by the arme 
arces of fourteen capitalist States, followed by 
conomic blockade and sabotage, and mJim 
he Nazi invasion. It was inevitable therefore 
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that force had to be used to a greater extent 
than has been necessary for other countries that 
have since established Socialism. But it has been 
possible for later socialist transformations to be 
more peaceful and less painful, just because 
the Soviet people fought so hard, defeated all 
enemies, carried through vast industrial and so¬ 
cial plans, and built the first socialist society in 
the world. 

Jt has now been shown that, in the later pe¬ 
riod of Stalin’s life, force was used not only 
against dangerous enemies of the Soviet Union 
but also against loyal supporters, and that along¬ 
side the general democratic advance of the peo¬ 
ple from Tsarist rule there grew up bureaucracy 
and Stalin’s personal autocracy. 

When Marx spoke of the working class be¬ 
coming the ruling class, and thus “winning the 
battle for democracy,” he was referring to the 
general democratic advance for the people, who 
would be no longer subject to the rule and con¬ 
ditions of life and work imposed by the former 
property-owning class. Such a general advance 
took place in the Soviet Union; even in back¬ 
ward Russia, which had no experience of demo¬ 
cratic government, autocratic rule was replaced 
by democratic institutions and elected represen¬ 
tative bodies. The great mass of the people for 
the first time won democratic rights which in 
some respects were even fuller than those in 
capitalist countries with established democratic 
forms-for example, in relation to working con¬ 
ditions and the administration of the social serv¬ 


ices. 
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But the full development of democracy was 
impossible in the conditions of struggle against 
both internal and external enemies which the 
Soviet Union had to face. Security organizations 
were essential in the long period when the So¬ 
viet Union was like a fortress actively besieged 
by surrounding capitalism and was also facing 
great internal difficulties. Strong, centralized 
leadership was also essential, and Stalin, an or¬ 
ganizer and theoretician of outstanding ability, 
gained enormous prestige with every victory of 
the Soviet people. Hence arose the “cult” of 
Stalin, which developed into Stalin’s personal 
control and gross violations of socialist principle 
and mass repressions through the State security 
organizations, as a result of whose intrigues 
similar injustices were committed also in the 
People’s Democracies of Eastern Europe. 

The cult of Stalin and its consequences did 
great harm in many spheres of Soviet life. But 
they did not change the nature of the socialist 
State and the immense human advances that 
had been made; and after Stalin’s death meas¬ 
ures were taken with the aim of restoring and 
strengthening socialist democracy in all the so¬ 
cialist countries, which are overcoming the evils 
of the Stalin period. The conditions in which 
the violations of democracy and justice arose 
will never be repeated: the socialist world is 
now too strong, and the lessons of the past have 
brought greater vigilance everywhere. 

With power in the hands of the people, the 
building of the new society is essentially an eco¬ 
nomic and social process. The larger enterprises. 
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the banks, the railways and other “commanding 
heights” of industry and trade are taken over 
and form the economic base for further develop! 
ment. Small production and trade remain i n 
private hands, and a more or less lengthy period 
has to be passed through before they are merged 
with State industry and trade. What working 
class power immediately achieves, therefore, is 
not Socialism; but it ensures that the country’s 
development takes the direction of Socialism. 
It must be many years before all production and 
distribution is on a socialist basis, just as it 
must be many years before the whole popula¬ 
tion not only accepts Socialism but develops a 
really socialist outlook and way of life. 

The transfer of the principal means of pro¬ 
duction from private ownership to ownership 
by society as a whole only prepares the ground. 
The next step is the conscious, planned develop¬ 
ment of the productive forces, in order that the 
rising needs of the people can be met. 

It is a mistake to think that this development 
is only necessary in a backward industrial coun¬ 
try such as Russia was in 1917. Marx was think¬ 
ing of advanced industrial countries when he 
wrote that after taking power “the proletariat 
will use its political supremacy ... to increase 
the total of productive forces as rapidly as pos¬ 
sible.” And although these productive resources 
have increased enormously since Marx’s day, 
the fact is that they are still backward in rela! 
tion to what scientific knowledge today makes 
possible. They are backward because of the 
capitalist system—because production is for the 
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market, and as the market is restricted under 
capitalism, the growth of the productive forces 
is restricted, and in economic crises produc¬ 
tive forces, human as well as material, de¬ 
teriorate and may even be destroyed. They 
are backward too because monopoly buys 
up technical inventions, and prevents them 
from being widely used; because production 
cannot be planned, and so there is no sys¬ 
tematic growth; because capitalism has kept 
agriculture separate and backward; because 
capitalism has to devote enormous re¬ 
sources for wars between rival groups, wars 
against the colonial peoples; because capitalism 
separates manual from mental work, and there¬ 
fore does not open the floodgates of invention; 
because die class struggle absorbs an enormous 
amount of human energy; because capitalism 
leaves millions of the people without the educa¬ 
tion and training that would enable them to 
play a full part in the development of their 
country’s resources. 

Therefore the factories and the mines, the 
power stations and the railways, agriculture and 
fishing can and must be reorganized and made 
more up-to-date, and the whole people must be 
given a higher level of education and training, 
so that a far higher level of production can be 
reached. What is the object of this? To raise the 

standard of living of the people. 

One of the favorite arguments of die ant - 
socialists used to be that if everything produce 
was divided up equally, this would make very 
little difference in the standard of livm 0 
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workers. Even if this were true—and it is not¬ 
it has absolutely nothing to do with Marx’s 
conception of socialism. Marx saw that socialism 
would raise the level of production to un¬ 
dreamed-of heights. It is not merely because 
Tsarist Russia was backward that industrial 
production in the Soviet Union in 1955 was 
twenty-jive times the 1913 level; even in de¬ 
veloped industrial countries an enormous in¬ 
crease could and would be made. 

This increase in the level of production, and 
therefore in the standard of living of the peo¬ 
ple, is the material basis on which the intellec¬ 
tual and cultural level of the people will be 
raised. 

But the whole development requires planned 
production. In capitalist society, new factories 
are built and production of any particular 
article is increased when a higher profit can be 
made by this increase. And it does not by any 
means follow that the higher profit means that 
the article in question is needed by the people. 
The demand may come from a tiny section of 
very rich people; or some exceptional circum¬ 
stances may raise prices for one article. Where 
profit is the motive force, there can be only 
anarchy in production, and the result is constant 
over-production in one direction and under¬ 
production in another. 

In a socialist society, where production is not 
for profit but for use, a plan of production is 
possible. In fact, it is possible even before in¬ 
dustry is fully socialized. As soon as the main 
enterprises are socialized, and the others are 
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more or less regulated, a plan of production can 
be made—a plan that grows more accurate every 

yC So we see that Marx saw socialism as imply¬ 
ing in the economic field, ownership of the 
means of production by society as a whole; a 
rapid increase in the productive forces; planned 
production. And it is the character of the plan 
of production that contains the secret of why 
there cannot be any over-production under so¬ 
cialism in spite of the fact that the means of 
production are always being increased. 

P The national plan of production consists of 
two parts; the plan for new means of producuon 
-buildings, machinery, raw materials, etc. 
and the plan for articles of consumption, no 
only food and clothing but also education, 
health services, entertainment, s P ort 50 °"; 
besides administration. So long as defense 
are required, these must also be provided for 

“There can never be over-production, because 
the total output of articles of consumption is 
then allocated to the people-that is to say, 
wages and allowances of all kinds are x 
emnl the total price of articles of consumption. 
Vhere may, of course, be bad P lann '" S b S e ' 
Sion may be made one year formore; bmyde 
than the people want and too few boots. But 
fuch defects are easily remedied by an adyush 
ment of the next plan, so that the • 
righted. It is always only a ^ adpstij 
production between one th * for tota i 

never of reducing total producti , 
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consumption never falls short of total produc¬ 
tion of consumption goods. As planned produc¬ 
tion of these rises, so does their planned distri¬ 
bution. 

But they are not divided out in kind among 
the people. The machinery used is the distribu¬ 
tion of money to the people, in the form of 
wages or allowances. As the prices of the con¬ 
sumption goods are fixed, the total wages and 
allowances paid can be made roughly equal to 
the total price of the consumption goods. There 
is never any discrepancy between production 
and consumption—the people are able to buy 
everything that is available. Increased produc¬ 
tion means increasing the quantity of goods 
available and therefore the quantity taken by 
the people. 

The part played by prices in socialist society 
is often misunderstood. In the capitalist system, 
price fluctuations indicate the relation between 
supply and demand. If prices rise, this means 
the supply is too small; if prices fall, the supply 
is too great and must be reduced. Prices there¬ 
fore act as the regulator of production. But in 
socialist society prices are simply a regulator 
of consumption; production goes according to 
plan, and prices are deliberately fixed, so that 
what is produced will be consumed. 

How is the total output of consumption goods 
shared out among the people? It is a complete 
misconception to think that Marx ever held 
that the products would be shared out equally. 
Why not? Because a socialist society is not built 
up completely new, but on the foundations it 


socialist society 

. „ it5 from capitalism. To share out equally 
1 be to penalize everyone whose standard 
"f living had been above the average. The 
tilled workers, whose work in increasing pro- 
Iction is in fact more important for society 
tan the work of the unskilled laborer, would 
be penalized. Equality based on the unequal 
conditions left by capitalism would therefore 
not be just, but unjust. Marx was quite clear on 
this point; he wrote: “Rights, instead of being 
equal, must be unequal . . . Justice can never 
rise superior to the economic conditions of so¬ 
ciety and the cultural development conditioned 

by them.” „ . 

Men who have just emerged from capitalist 

society are in fact unequal, and must be treated 
unequally if society is to be fair to them. On 
the other hand, society only has this obligation 
to them if they serve society. Therefore “he that 
does not work, neither shall he eat. ’ And it fol¬ 
lows from this that the man who does more use¬ 
ful work for society is rightly given a higher 
standard of living. The distribution of the total 
products available for consumption is therefore 
based on the principle: from each according to 
his ability, to each according to his work. 

But socialist society does not remain at the 
level inherited from capitalism; it raises produc¬ 
tion each year, and at the same time it raises 
the technical skill and the cultural development 
of the people. And the inequality of ™ag es 
the fact that skilled and culturally developed 
people get more than the unskilled-acts as an 
incentive to everyone to raise his or er qua 
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cations. In turn the higher skill means more 
production—there is more to go round, and this 
enables everyone's standard of living to be 
raised. Inequality in a socialist society is there¬ 
fore a lever by which the whole social level is 
raised, not, as in capitalism, a weapon for in¬ 
creasing the wealth of the few and the poverty 
of the many. 

Did Marx consider that this inequality would 
be a permanent feature of the future society? 
No, in the sense that a stage would be reached 
when it would be no longer necessary to limit 
what people got to a share proportionate to the 
service they render to society. 

After all, to divide up the product according 
to work done or any other principle is to con¬ 
fess that there is not enough to satisfy everyone’s 
needs. In capitalist society a family which is 
able to afford as much bread as all mem¬ 
bers of the family need does not share out a 
loaf on any principle: every member of the 
family takes what he or she needs. And when 
production in a socialist soicety has risen to 
such a height that all citizens can take what 
they need without anyone going short, 
there is no longer the slightest point in 
measuring and limiting what anyone takes. 
When that stage is reached, the principle on 
which production and distribution are based 
becomes: from each according to his ability, to 
each according to his needs. 

It is the point at which this becomes possible 
that distinguishes communism from socialism. 
Socialism, as Marx used the term, is the first 
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etage when the means of production are owned 
bY the people and therefore there is no longer 
any exploitation of man by man, but before 
planned socialist production has raised the coun¬ 
try’s output to such a height that everyone can 
have what he needs. 

The stage of communism implies much more 
than merely material sufficiency. From the time 
when the working class takes power and begins 
the change to socialism, a change also begins 
to take place in the outlook of the people. All 
kinds of barriers which under capitalism seemed 
rio-id grow weaker and are finally broken down. 
Education and all opportunities for develop¬ 
ment are increasingly open to all children 
equally, no matter what the status or income ot 
their parents may be. “Caste” differences soon 
lose their significance. Children learn to use 
their hands as well as their brains. And this 
equalization of physical and mental work gradu¬ 
ally spreads through the whole people. Every¬ 
one becomes an “intellectual,” while intellec¬ 
tuals no longer separate themselves off from 

physical -work. . 

Women are no longer looked on as interim 
unable to play their part in every sphere of the 
life of society. Special measures are taken to 
make it easier for them to work. Nursenes; are 
established at the factories, in the blocks of hats, 
and so on, so that mothers can have greater ir 
dom. The work of women in the home: is re- 
duced by communal kitchens, laun ri■ 
restaurants. Working women are given 
which make work easy for them. 
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The barriers between national groups are 
broken down. There are no “subject races” i n 
a socialist society; no one is treated as superior 
or inferior because of his color or nationality. 
All national groups are helped to develop their 
economic resources as well as their literary and 
artistic traditions. 

Democracy is not limited to voting for a repre¬ 
sentative in parliament every five years. In every 
factory, in every block of flats, in every aspect 
of life, men and women are shaping their own 
lives and the destiny of their country. More and 
more people are drawn into some sphere of 
public life, given responsibility for helping 
themselves and others. This is a much fuller, 
more real democracy than exists in capitalist 
society, where wealth and privilege constantly 
influence the working of democratic institu¬ 
tions. 

The difference between the town and the 
countryside is broken down. The workers in 
the villages learn to use machinery and raise 
their technical skill to the level of the town 
workers. Educational and cultural facilities 
formerly available only in the towns grow up in 
the countryside. 

In a word, on the basis of the changes in ma¬ 
terial conditions which socialism brings, vast 
changes also take place in the development and 
outlook of men and women. They will be peo¬ 
ple with “and all-round development, an all¬ 
round training, people who will be able to do 
everything.” 

Above all, the self-seeking individualist out- 
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, k bred by capitalism will have been gradu- 
'1 replaced by a really social outlook, a sense 
Of responsibility to society; as Marx put it: la¬ 
bor has become not only a means of living, but 
itself the first necessity of life.” In that stage of 
societv, communist society, there will no longer 
be any need for incentives or inducements to 
work, because the men and women of that day 
will have no other outlook than playing their 
oart in the further development of society. 

Is this Utopian? It could only be regarded as 
Utopian by people who do not understand the 
materialist basis of Marxism, which has been 
touched on in Chapter 2. Human beings have 
no fixed characteristics and outlook, eternal y 
permanent. In primitive tribal society, even in 
those forms of it which have survived to recent 
times, the sense of responsibility to the tribe is 
very great. In later times, after the division of 
society into classes, the sense of social respon¬ 
sibility was broken down, but still showed itself 
in a certain feeling of responsibility to the class. 
In capitalist society there is the most extieme 
disintegration of social responsibility: the sys¬ 
tem makes “every man for himself the mam 

principle of life. . • 

But even within capitalist society there 

what is known as ‘■solidarity;’ among the writ¬ 
ers—the sense of a common interest, a . c ™" 
responsibility. This is not an idea which some 
one has thought of and put into the heads of 
workers; it is an idea which arises out of h 
material conditions of working-class Me, t 
fact that they get their living in the sam T 
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working alongside each other. The typical 
grasping individualist, on the other hand, the 
man with no sense of social or collective respon¬ 
sibility, is the capitalist surrounded by compe¬ 
titors, all struggling to survive by killing each 
other. Of course, the ideas of the dominant class 
—competition and rivalry instead of solidarity— 
tend to spread among the workers, especially 
among those who are picked out by the employ¬ 
ers for special advancement of any kind. But 
the fundamental basis for the outlook of any 
class (as distinct from individuals) is the ma¬ 
terial conditions of life, the way it gets its living. 

Hence it follows that the outlook of people 
can be changed by changing their material con¬ 
ditions, the way in which they get their living. 
No example could be better than the change 
which has been brought about in the outlook of 
the peasantry in the Soviet Union. Everyone 
who wrote of the peasant in Tsarist Russia des¬ 
cribed his self-seeking, grasping individualism. 
Critics of the revolution used to assert that the 
peasant could never be converted to socialism, 
that the revolution would be broken by the 
peasantry. And it is perfectly true that the out¬ 
look of the peasantry was so limited, so fixed 
by their old conditions of life, that they could 
never have been “converted” to socialism by 
arguments, or forced into socialism by compul¬ 
sion. What these critics did not understand, as 
they were not Marxists, was that a model farm, 
a tractor station near them, would make them 
see in practice that better crops were got by 
large-scale methods. They ■were won for ma- 
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chinery and methods which could only be 
noerated by breaking down their individual 
landmarks and working the land collectively 
And this in turn broke down the separatism of 
their outlook. They settled down to a collective 
basis of living, and became a new type ol peas- 
antry-a collective peasantry, with a sense ol 
collective responsibility, which is already some 
distance along the road to a social outlook. 

When therefore the material basis m any 
country is socialist production and distribution, 
when the way in which all the people get their 
living is by working for society as a whole, then 
the sense of social responsibility so to spea- 
develops naturally; people no longer need to be 
convinced that the social principle is right. It 
is not a question of an abstract moral duty hav¬ 
ing to establish itself over the instinctive desires 
of° “human nature”; human nature use is 

transformed by practice, by custom. 

Up to this point we have not considered the 
implications of socialist or communist soc.e^ 
I covering the whole world. But a world system 
of socialist society will mean the end of ware. 
When production and distribution in each coun 
try are organized on a socialist basis, t \trt 
be no group in any country which will bare 
the slightest interest in conquering other tou 
tries. A capitalist country conquers some rela¬ 
tively backward country to extend the capita^ 
system, to open up new chances for p <yet 
investments by the finance-capitai gro up , S 
new contracts for railways and docks. , perhaps 
for new mining machinery, to o 
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sources of cheap raw materials and new markets. 
Socialist societies will not make war because 
there is nothing they, or any groups within 
them, can gain from war. 

For the same reason no socialist state is in 
the least interested in holding back any back¬ 
ward country. On the contrary, the more every 
country develops its industry and cultural level, 
the better it will be for all the other socialist 
countries; the higher the standard of living 
throughout the world, the richer the content of 
life. Therefore those socialist countries which 
are industrially advanced help the more back¬ 
ward countries to develop. This principle is 
being operated today in the help given by the 
Soviet Union to industrially backward coun¬ 
tries. 

In such a world socialist system the further 
advance that man could make defies the imagi¬ 
nation. With all economic life planned in every 
country, and a world plan coordinating the 
plans of each separate country, with scientific 
discoveries and technical inventions shared out 
at once between all countries, with the exchange 
of every form of cultural achievement, man 
would indeed take giant’s strides forward. 

Towards what? Marx never attempted to 
foretell, because the conditions are too un¬ 
known for any scientific forecast. But this much 
is clear: with the establishment of communism 
throughout the world, the long chapter of man’s 
history of class divisions and class struggles will 
have come to an end. There will be no new 
division into classes, because in a communist 
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society there is nothing to give rise to it. The 
division into classes at a time when mens out- 
out was low served to provide organizers and 
discoverers of higher productive forces; the class 
division continued to fulfil this function, and 
under capitalism it helped the concentration 
Of production and the vast improvements m 

^But'itdie stage when man has equipped him¬ 
self with such vast productive forces that on y 
a few hours' work a day is necessary, the divi¬ 
sion into classes can well end, and must end. 
From that point on, man will resume his strug¬ 
gle with nature, but with the odds on his side. 
No longer trying to win nature with magic, or 
avert natural disasters with prayer, no longer 
blindly groping his way through 
and wars, but sure of himself, confident oi tus 
power to control the forces of nature and to 
march on-that is man in communist society 
pictured by Marx. 










CHAPTER 7 


MARXIST VIEW OF NATURE 


The point has already been made that Marx¬ 
ism regards human beings, and therefore hu¬ 
man society, as a part of nature. Man’s origin 
is therefore to be found in the development of 
the world; man developed out of previous forms 
of life, in the course of whose evolution thought 
and conscious action made their appearance. 
This means that matter, reality that is not consci¬ 
ous, existed before mind, reality that is consci¬ 
ous. But this also means that matter, external 
reality, exists independently of the mind. This 
view of nature is known as “materialism.” 

The opposite view, the view that the external 
world is not real, that it has existed only in the 
mind, or in the mind of some supreme being, 
is known as idealism. There are many forms of 
idealism, but all of them are based on the belief 
that mind, whether human or divine, is the 
primary reality and that matter, if it has any 
reality at all, is secondary. 

To the Marxists, as Engels put it, “the mater¬ 
ialist world outlook is simply the conception of 
nature as it is, without any reservations.” The 
externa] world is real, it exists independently 
of whether we are conscious of it or not, and its 
motion and development are governed by laws 
which are capable of being discovered and used 
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by man, but which are not directed by any mind. 

'idealism, on the other hand, because it re¬ 
gards matter, external reality, as having only 
secondary reality, if indeed it is in any sense 
real, holds that we can never know reality, that 
we can never understand the “mysterious ways” 
of the world. 

Why is the controversy of materialism versus 
idealism important? Because it is not just a 
question of speculation and abstract thought; 
it is, in the last analysis, a question of practical 
action. Man does not only observe external 
nature: he changes it, and himself with it. 

Secondly, the materialist standpoint also 
means that what mind is conscious of is external 
reality; ideas are abstractions drawn from real¬ 
ity, they have their origin in external reality. 
Of course this docs not mean that all ideas are 
true, are correct reflections of reality; the point 
is that actual experience of reality is the test of 
whether they are correct or not. 

The idealist, on the other hand, believes in 
eternally valid principles, and does not feel con¬ 
cerned in making them fit reality. An example 
of this in current affairs is the standpoint of 
absolute pacifism. The completely logical pacifist 
ignores the real world round him; it is a matter 
of no importance to him that in reality, in the 
actual experience of life at the present day, 
force is a fact that cannot be conjured away by 
wishing; that in reality, in our actual experi¬ 
ence, non-resistance to force brings more force, 
more aggression and brutality. The fundamenta 
basis of such absolute pacifism is an idealist 
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view of the world, a disbelief in external reality, 
even if the pacifist concerned is not conscious 
that he has any such philosophical outlook. 

Marxism, therefore, bases all its theories on 
the materialist conception of the world, and 
from this standpoint it examines the world, it 
tries to discover the laws which govern the world 
and—since man is a part of reality—the laws 
which govern the development of human so¬ 
ciety. And it tests all its discoveries, all its con¬ 
clusions, by actual experience, rejecting or 
modifying conclusions and theories which, to 
use the simplest phrase, do not fit the facts. 

This approach to the world (always includ¬ 
ing human society) reveals certain general 
features, which are real, and not imposed by 
the mind; the Marxist view is entirely scientific, 
drawn from reality, and is not a “system” in¬ 
vented by some clever thinker. Marxism sees 
the world as material, and finds that it has cer¬ 
tain characteristics which are covered by the 
term “dialectical.” The phrase ‘“dialectical 
materialism,” which expresses the Marxist con¬ 
ception of the world, is generally regarded as 
mysterious. But it is not really mysterious, be¬ 
cause it is a reflection of the real world, and it 
is possible to explain the word ‘“dialectical” 
by describing ordinary things which everyone 
will recognize. 

In the first place, nature or the world, includ¬ 
ing human society, is not made up of totally 
distinct and independent things. Every scientist 
knows this, and has the very greatest difficulty 
in making allowances for even the important 
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Ltors Which may affect the particular thing he 
f” dying. Water is water; but if its tempera¬ 
te is increased to a certain point (which 
“ ri es with the atmospheric pressure) it becomes 
Teat if its temperature is lowered, it forms 
e all kinds of other factors affect it. Every 
Binary person also realizes, if he examines 
things It all, that nothing, so to speak, leads an 
purely independent existence; that everything 
is dependent on other things. 

In fact, this interdependence of things m 
seem so obvious that there may not appear o 
be any reason for calling atention to i _ But, m 
fact people do not always recognize the inte 
dependence of things. They do not recognize 
that what is true in one set of circumstances 
may not be true in another; they are constantly 
applying ideas formed in one set of circum¬ 
stances to a quite .afferent set of circumstance, 
A good example is “gun-boat" diplomacy. In the 
earlier days of imperialism, the sending 
"unboat to cow a local chieftain was usually 
enough. But now that the colonial system is 
challenged, “gunboat" diplomacy no longer 
works, much to the disappointment of the 1 m 

perialist “Blimps.’ , 

The dialectical approach also sees that 

nothing in the world is really static, that ev ry 
thing is moving, changing either rising and 
developing or declining and dying away^ 
scientific knowledge confirms this, 
itself is in constant change. It is even more obv 
ous in the case of living things. Therefore i 
is essential to any really scientific investigatio 
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of reality, that it should see this change, and not 
approach things as if they were eternally fixed 
and lasting. 

Again, why it is essential to bring out this 
feature of reality, which is so obvious when it is 
stated? Because in practice this is not the ap¬ 
proach men make to reality, especially to hu¬ 
man society, and for that matter to individual 
men and women. Many people believe that pro¬ 
duction for profit is a permanent feature of 
human society. And, in fact, the conception that 
“as it was, so it will be” is to be met with almost 
everywhere, and is a constant barrier to the 
development of individuals and of society. 

There is a further point arising from the clear 
realization that everything is changing, devel¬ 
oping or (lying away. Because this is so, it is of 
supreme practical importance to recognize the 
stage reached by each thing that concerns us. 
The farmer is well enough aware of this when 
he is buying a cow; the buyer of a house has it 
well in mind; in fact, in the simpler practical 
things of life no one ignores the general law. 
But it is unfortunately not so well appreciated 
in regard to human institutions, especially the 
system of production and the ideas that go with 
it, a point developed later on. 

The interdependence of things, and the fact 
that things are always in a process of change, 
have been referred to as obvious features of 
reality. The third feature which is included in 
the “dialectical” approach to reality is not quite 
so obvious, although it is easy enough to rec¬ 
ognize that it is true once it is stated. 
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This feature is: The development that takes 
place in things is not simple and smooth, but is, 
so to speak, broken at certain points in a very 
sharp way. The simple and smooth development 
may take place for a very long time, during 
which the only change is that there is more of 
a particular quality in the thing. To take the 
example of water again: while the temperature 
is being raised the water remains water, with all 
the general characteristics of water, but the 
amount of heat in it is increasing. Similarly, 
while the temperature is being reduced the 
water remains water, but the amount of heat in 
it is decreasing. 

However, at a certain point in this process of 
change, at boiling or freezing point, a sudden 
break occurs; the water completely changes its 
qualities, it is no longer water, but steam or ice. 
This feature of reality is particularly evident in 
chemistry, where less or more of a particular 
constituent completely changes the character of 
the result. 

In human society, gradual changes take 
place over a long period without any funda¬ 
mental change in the character of society; then 
a break takes place, there is a revolution, the 
old form of society is destroyed, and a new form 
comes into existence and begins its own process 
of development. Thus within feudal society, 
which was production for local consumption, 
the buying and selling of surplus products led 
to the production of things for the market and 
so on to the beginnings of capitalist production. 
All of this was a gradual process of develop- 
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ment: but at a certain point the rising capitalist 
class came into conflict with the feudal order, 
overthrew it, and transformed the whole char¬ 
acter of production; capitalist society took the 
place of feudalism and began a more tempestu¬ 
ous development. 

The fourth feature of dialectics is the con¬ 
ception of what causes the development which, 
as we have already seen, is universal. The dialec¬ 
tical approach to things shows that they are not 
simple, not completely of one character. Every¬ 
thing has its positive and its negative side; every¬ 
thing has within it features that are developing, 
becoming more dominant, and features that are 
passing away, becoming less dominant. One feat¬ 
ure is always expanding, the other resisting that 
expansion. And it is the conflict between these 
opposites, the struggle of the rising factor to 
destroy the domination of the other, and the 
struggle of the dominant factor to prevent the 
other factor from developing, which is the con¬ 
tent of the whole process of change which ends 
ultimately in a violent break. 

This is most clearly seen in human society. 
At each historical stage there has been division 
into classes, one of which was developing and 
one declining. It was the case in feudal society, 
with capitalism developing in the germ and, as 
it developed, coming more and more into con¬ 
flict with feudalism. It is the same in the cap¬ 
italist period, with the working class as the 
rising factor that “has the future in its hands.” 
Capitalist society is not all of one kind; as cap¬ 
italists develop, so do workers. The conflict 
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between these classes develops. It is this conflict, 
this “contradiction” within capitalism, and the 
actual struggles which arise from the division 
into classes, which ultimately lead to the sharp 
break, the revolutionary change in society. 

It is now possible to put together the various 
ideas covered by the phrase “dialectical material¬ 
ism.” It is the view which holds that reality 
exists apart from our consciousness of it; and 
that this reality is not in isolated fragments, but 
interdependent; that it is not static but in mo¬ 
tion, developing and dying away; that this dev¬ 
elopment is gradual up to a point, when there 
is a sharp break and something new appears; 
that the development takes place because of in¬ 
ternal conflict, and the sharp break is the vic¬ 
tory of the rising factor over the dying factor. 

It is this conception of the world, including 
human society, that sharply distinguishes Marx_ 
ism from all other approaches to reality. Of 
course, dialectical materialism is not something 
standing above reality-an arbitrarily invented 
outlook into which the world must fit. On t le 
contrary, it claims to be the most accurate repre¬ 
sentation of the world, and to be drawn from 
the accumulated knowledge and experience ot 
man. It is in the mind of the Marxist because 
it is in the world outside; it is the real “shape 
of things.” 

The discoveries of science are more and mo 
confirming that this is so; scientists who ap¬ 
proach nature from the dialectical standpoint 
find that it helps the discovery of ta( * s ’ . 
plains things which seemed inexphca e. u 
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the present stage of human development the out- 
look of dialectical materialism is of the greatest 
importance in relation to human society. 

The examples given earlier in this chapter 
serve to show the difference in outlook between 
the Marxist and the non-Marxist in connection 
with the development of society and the ideas 
that spring from this development. There are 
other examples in other chapters. But the ques¬ 
tion of the nature of reality is of such practical 
importance in the life and actions of men and 
women that it is worth closer study. 

It was noted above that the materialist out¬ 
look means that matter, external reality, is re¬ 
garded as primary, and mind as secondary, as 
something that develops on the basis of matter. 
It follows from this that man’s physical exist¬ 
ence, and therefore the ways in which it is pre¬ 
served, come before the ideas which man forms 
of his own life and methods of living. In other 
words, practice comes before theory. Man got 
himself a living long before he began to have 
ideas about it. But also the ideas, when he de- 
veloped them, were associated with his practice; 
that is to say, theory and practice ran together. 
And this was not only in the early stages, but 
at all stages. The practical ways in which men 
get their living are the basis of their ideas. Their 
political ideas rise from the same root; their 
political institutions are formed in the practice 
of preserving the system of production, and not 
at all on the basis of any abstract principles. 
The institutions and ideas of each are a reflec¬ 
tion of the practice in that age. They do not 
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have an independent existence and history, de¬ 
veloping, so to speak, from idea to idea, but they 
develop when the material mode of production 
changes. A new custom takes the place of the old 
custom, and gives rise to new ideas. 

But old ideas and institutions persist, along¬ 
side the new. Ideas which developed from the 
feudal system of production, such as respect for 
the monarch and the nobility, still play an im¬ 
portant part in capitalist Britain. There are 
ideas developed from the capitalist system of 
production; some are modifications of old forms, 
such as respect for the wealthy irrespective of 
noble birth. Then there are the socialist ideas, 
derived essentially from the fact that production 
under capitalism becomes more and more social 
in character, more collective and interdepen¬ 
dent. These three sets of ideas are current in 
present-day society, and no one of them is finally 
and absolutely true, valid for all eternity. 

This, however, does not mean that Marxism 
regards them all as equally unreal. On the con¬ 
trary, Marxism sees the feudal ideas as com¬ 
pletely past, the capitalist ideas as declining, 
the socialist ideas as becoming valid. Or rather, 
at this stage not only becoming. For since 
November 1917, it has been possible to test 
socialist ideas from actual experience; to prove 
that they fit reality. The main idea, that even 
the vast and complex modern machinery of pro¬ 
duction can be organized for use and not for 
profit, has been confirmed in practice. Experi¬ 
ence has shown that this means also an enormous 
increase in production, the abolition of crises, 
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and a continuous rise in the standard of living 
of the people. In other words, the socialist ideas, 
scientifically developed by Marx from the ob¬ 
served facts of economic and social development, 
remained, so to speak, a scientific hypothesis 
until 1917; now experience has confirmed them 
as true. 

The conscious action of the Russian Com¬ 
munist Party, whose outlook was Marxist, 
brought about the overthrow of the old system 
and the establishment of the new. From that 
point on, the Russian people—overwhelmingly 
non-Marxist in their outlook—began to experi¬ 
ence the new system, to become socialists in 
practice. On such a basis the conscious educa¬ 
tional work of the theoretical socialists bore 
quick fruit, and the combination of practice and 
education is rapidly transforming the outlook 
of the whole people. 

It should be made clear that Marxism does 
not claim more for its view of the world, dialec¬ 
tical materialism, than that this approach helps 
the investigator in every field of science to see 
and understand the facts. It tells us nothing 
about the details, which must be the subject of 
special study in each field. Marxism does not 
deny that a considerable body of scientific truth 
can be built up on the basis of studying the facts 
in isolation. But it claims that when they are 
examined in their interdependence, in their de¬ 
velopment, in their change of quantity into 
quality, in their internal contradiction, the sci¬ 
entific truth that emerges is infinitely more 
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valuable, more true, and therefore more useful 
to society. 

And this holds good also in the science of so¬ 
ciety. The study of individual men and women, 
or even of a whole society at one time and place, 
can give conclusions of only very limited value; 
they cannot be applied to other groups, or even 
to the same society at another time. What gives 
the Marxist study of society its special value is 
that it deals with society not only as it exists 
here and now (this is of course essential), but 
as it has existed in the past and as it is develop¬ 
ing as the result of its internal contradictions. 
This gives men and women the first chance of 
consciously fitting their actions to a process that 
is actually taking place, a movement that, as 
Marx said, is “going on before our own eyes” if 
we care to see it. It gives us a guide to our 
actions which cannot be provided by any ab¬ 
stract principles or views which in fact represent 
some static outlook of the past. 















CHAPTER 8 


A GUIDE TO ACTION 


In one of his early works Marx wrote: “The 
philosophers have only interpreted the world 
in various ways; the point, however, is to change 
it.” To Marx this was the essence of his view 
of the world—“Marxism” was not a mere aca¬ 
demic science, but knowledge to be used by man 
in changing the world. 

It was not enough to know that capitalism 
was only a passing phase and that it must be 
succeeded by socialism, for this would not hap¬ 
pen by itself, as a result of purely economic 
changes. However many crises developed, how¬ 
ever much suffering was caused by capitalism, 
there was no point at which capitalism would 
automatically turn into socialism as water turns 
into ice when its temperature falls to 32° 
Fahrenheit. Humanity does not make the leap 
from one system of production to another ex¬ 
cept as the result of human action. Marxism, 
scientific socialism, draws from the experience 
of mankind the knowledge which can guide hu¬ 
man action to that end. 

Marx’s view of the general type of action that 
changes society is already clear from Chapter 
2: it is class struggle, at this stage the struggle 
of the working class against the capitalist class. 
But this general formula has to be filled in from 
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actual experience, and applied to the conditions 
in each country at each stage of development. 

Marx was continually working on this prob¬ 
lem, not in an abstract way, but by examining 
what was actually taking place, and helping to 
build up the various kinds of working-class 
organization on which he considered that all 
future human advance must depend. The 
famous Communist Manifesto of 1848 was a 
manifesto of the Communist League, the organ¬ 
ization in which Marx was active for many years; 
the International Workingmen’s Association, 
now known as the First International, was 
founded by his efforts in 1864. Marx was closely 
in touch with the British labor movement of 
his day, as well as with the working-class move¬ 
ments in other countries. 

In those days only a tiny fraction of the 
working class was organized even in trade un¬ 
ions and cooperatives, and in no country was 
tlieie a working-class party of any size or in¬ 
fluence. In most countries the working class 
itself was hardly formed. Outside of Britain, 
capitalist industry was only in its early stages, 
and in many countries the rising capitalist class 
was still striving to establish itself against the 
feudal aristocracy or its survivals. 

I owards the end of last century, working- 
class political parties developed in a number of 
European countries and won representation in 
the parliaments; in Britain, the Labour Party 
was formed after the turn of the century, though 
its leaders were radical rather than socialist in 
outlook. 
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At the beginning of this century, when cap¬ 
italism reached its imperialist stage described 
in Chapter 4, and "the epoch of wars and revo¬ 
lutions” opened, the strategy and tactics of the 
class struggle had to be developed further than 
was possible when Marx and Engels lived. This 
application of Marxism to the period of imper¬ 
ialism was carried out by Lenin. 

In this period, Lenin showed, the old type of 
working-class political party whose activity was 
almost exclusively parliamentary and propa¬ 
gandist was inadequate. The ending of capital¬ 
ism was on the agenda; this required a new type 
of party, one which combined the parliamentary 
struggle with the struggle in the factories and 
streets, one which aimed to lead the working 
class towards the ending of capitalism and the 
building of socialism. 

Marx had repeatedly stressed the point that 
the class which overthrows a former ruling class 
depends on help from other sections of the peo¬ 
ple. The working class is not living in a vacuum; 
there is a very definite and real world round it, 
including other classes and sections of classes 
which vary from time to time and from country 
to country. The problem of strategy for a work¬ 
ing-class party of the new type was the problem 
of winning not only the working class but also 
other sections of the people for the joint strug¬ 
gle against what in each country, at a particular 
time, was the main enemy of social advance. 

The theory of the alliance of the working 
class with other sections against the main enemy, 
worked out in practice by Lenin in Russian 
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editions, has been of great significance in the 
"" her development of Marxism as a guide to 

timrking-class action. . 

The working class is the only consistent fighter 
against capitalism; it grows as capttalism ex¬ 
tends, and is directly exploited by the capitalist 
Hass. Therefore the conception of an alliance 
against the capitalist class necessarily implies 
that the working class is the core of the alliance, 
the leading force. But the working class needs 
the alliance, all the more because when it fights 
the capitalist class the other sections gravitate 
either to the working class or to the capita .sts. 
To win a section for alliance with the working 
class is to deprive the capitalists of that sec- 

tion’s support. ,, . 

Conditions become more favorable for an 
alliance between the workers and other sections 
against the main enemy of social advance, be¬ 
cause in the monopoly stage of capitalism eco¬ 
nomic (and therefore political) power is more 
and more concentrated in the hands of sma 
and very rich groups. It is true that the capitalist 
class has always had richer and less rich indi¬ 
viduals in it; but in the stage of world-wide 
monopolies the monopoly capitalists are divided 
from the mass of smaller capitalists by a great 
gulf. The interests of the monopolists in exten 
ing their grip on industry and trade, in conquer¬ 
ing new territory to exploit, and in dealing ^ ! 
their rival groups in other countries (dividing 
up markets with them, making price_hxing 
agreements, or fighting them with tanfo and 
even war) come into direct conflict w 
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terests of the small shopkeepers and small em 
ployers. They feel that they are being squeezed 
out of existence by the monopolists. On one 
issue after another—at first only as individuals 
but sometimes also as whole sections—the small 
shopkeepers and small employers and farmers 
come to regard the monopolists as their “main 
enemy.” 

It is important to realize that this opposition 
develops not only on direct economic grounds. 
Economic monopoly, with its inevitable drive 
against the working class and the colonial peo¬ 
ples as well as against the smaller capitalists, 
tends also toward reactionary policies both at 
home and abroad. The smaller capitalists and 
the middle classes, professional workers and a 
large part of the intelligentsia , brought up in 
the liberal and democratic traditions associated 
with earlier capitalist periods, turn against the 
monopolists who violate these traditions. A 
clear example of this was the widespread oppo¬ 
sition to the open, unrestricted dictatorship of 
fascism, which destroyed all democratic organ¬ 
izations and institutions and violated the most 
widely accepted humanitarian principles. 

In these circumstances, when the fascists were 
seen by very wide circles as the main enemy in 
the way of peace and social advance, the interests 
of the workers and middle sections coincided, 
and it became possible to form a wide alliance 
-a “People’s Front’-against the fascists. 

There cannot be any real alliance except on 
issues on which the interests of the workers 
coincide with the interests of other sections of 
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U neople It is not a question of either the 
the kers or their allies abandoning their own 
W °" hi interests, or deceiving their partners in 
S fJ alliance as to their real aims. The essence 
„ the Class alliance is that for the time being, 

°n the special circumstances, the interests of the 
lilies are identical. It was this that brought the 
Spanish workers, peasants, middle classes, 
smaller capitalists and nationalist groups into 
alliance in 1936 against the big landowners and 
bankers and foreign invaders associated with 

General Franco. ..-^r 

History shows many examples too of a Na¬ 
tional Front” embracing almost all sections o 
the people for struggle against foreign com 
querors or invaders, as in the Second World 
War The “National Front' 1 is always evident m 
the struggles of the colonial people.' *£■ 
tion from foreign imperialist rule. At first, th 
national liberation struggles are usually led by 
the rising capitalists. But the development of 
capitalism in a colonial country, toget ler wi 
the operations of the foreign imperialists, 
creates a working class; and as this grows m 
numbers and becomes organized, it takes an in¬ 
creasing part in leading the strugg e 01 1} ‘ 
tion. The formation of Marxist parties helps 
forward this process, which is further quic '- 
ened by the general experience that a part o 
capitalists formerly associated with the libera 
tion movements comes to terms with the 
perialists and sides with them agai 

Pe The case of China can be taken to illustrate 
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this. In 1911 the “bourgeois” revolution reached 
a decisive stage against the old feudal rulers 
supported by foreign imperialists. By the 1920‘s 
the working class in the industrial cities and 
ports had developed considerable strength and 
organization; in 1921 the Communist Party was 
formed. The principal force in the national 
liberation movement throughout this period was 
the party formed in 1912 by Sun Yat-sen, the 
Kuomintang; but the shock force against the 
foreign imperialists became more and more 
the working class, which conducted great strikes 
and demonstrations in industrial centers 
through 1924, 1925 and 1926. After Sun Yat- 
sen’s death in 1925, the Kuomintang armies— 
with the full support of the working class and 
the Communist Party—marched northwards 
from Canton w r ith the program of unifying 
China and carrying through social reforms. In 
April 1927, however, Chiang Kai-shek, the 
military leader of the Kuomintang armies, came 
to terms with the foreign imperialists, and 
turned against the Communist Party and the 
working class. From that time on the national 
liberation movement was led not by the Kuo¬ 
mintang but by the Communist Party; although 
at certain stages of the later struggle against 
the Japanese invaders a common national front 
was again restored. 

The theory of the alliance of the working class 
with other sections of the people against the 
main enemy was drawn from the actual experi¬ 
ence of the struggle both in capitalist and in 
colonial or semi-colonial countries; in fact. 
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Marxist theory is a generalization from experi¬ 
ence, and is, like all scientific theory, developed 
or modified by further experience. In the course 
of the Second World War, and particularly 
after its termination, new experiences in many 
countries led to extremely important new de¬ 
velopments of the theory of allies and of the 
strategy of the working class in the struggle 

to win socialism. . 

In the European countries occupied by the 
Nazi German imperialists during the war, there 
arose a national resistance movement drawing 
its strength from the working class and led by 
the Communist Party, but embracing all sec¬ 
tions of the people who were not “Quislings 
or traitors to their country. Chief among these 
traitors were the big landowners and capitalists, 
who came to terms with the Nazi conquerors 
in order to retain their privileges and profits. 
On the other hand, the bulk of the smaller cap¬ 
italists and most middle class sections joined 
with the working class and peasants against the 

Nazi occupation and for the liberation of then 

C °With the military defeat of the Nazis and the 
liberation of the occupied countries, this na¬ 
tional alliance in each country became the basis 
for the provisional government, within whic 
the working-class parties-Commumst and So¬ 
cial Democratic-had considerable Strength- 
Local committees, formed on the basis ° 
national alliance, but closer to the masso 

ing people, also strengthened working-class^^ 

fluence, and broke down the local 
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the former big landowners and capitalists. The 
programs of the governments, because of these 
factors, were progressive, involving in Eastern 
Europe taking over the big landed estates and 
distributing this land to the peasants, and the 
establishment of democratic government na¬ 
tionally and locally, in countries whose past 
had been feudal and fascist dictatorship. This 
was the first stage of a “People’s Democracy” 
in the countries of Eastern Europe. 

The Communist Parties of those countries 
saw that this new type of Government and State 
could be developed into an instrument for car¬ 
rying through the change from capitalism to 
socialism. On the one hand, the leaders of the 
capitalist and peasant parties, as well as some 
of the Social Democratic leaders, had no liking 
for fundamental social changes, and regarded 
the initial program of the government, which 
they had accepted under popular pressure, as 
the limit of change. On the other hand, the bulk 
of working people in town and country, elated 
by the victory over fascism and their own old 
rulers, and for the first time given full political 
rights, fully supported the more far-reaching 
measures put forward by the Communist Party. 
This led to the merging of the Social Demo¬ 
cratic with the Communist Parties, forming a 
single party of the working class on the basis 
of Marxism. 

Through a series of parliamentary measures 
supported by an overwhelming majority of the 
people, industry and trade were taken over by 
the State and a planned economy developed: 
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he tur n was made towards collective agricul¬ 
ture: the leading positions in the armed forces, 
civil service, nationalized industry and trade 
were filled by advocates of socialism, replacing 
supporters of capitalism. 

This transition to socialism through People s 
Democracy was made possible and aided 
throughout by the socialist Soviet Union. After 
the Nazi armies had been smashed by the Soviet 
armv and the national liberation movements in 
each country, the provisional government set up 
bv the latter was able to carry through the agreed 
nrooram without the threat of imperialist in¬ 
tervention such as the Soviet Government m its 
early days had had to face. Instead of being 
isolated and having to build up socialism in a 
hostile world, as the Soviet Government had 
had to do, the People’s Democracies,, secure 
from armed intervention, received help m iood, 
materials and machinery from the Soviet l n- 
ion, besides being able to draw on the immense 
fund of experience accumulated m the bo\ie 
Union in the socialist solution of economic, 
political and social problems. Reliance on the 
Soviet Union also bad its negative side, due tc 
distortions of socialist principle to which re¬ 
ference has already been made, and to the t 
dency to copy Soviet methods without, giving 
enough consideration to the conditions in eac 
country. But this does not alter the mi b , 
the foundations of socialism were lam 1 
countries thanks to Soviet aid. 

A development somewhat similar to ‘ 
the People’s Democracies took place 
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after the defeat of the Japanese in the Second 
World War. The armed struggle between 
Chiang Kai-shek and the Communist Govern¬ 
ment established in northwestern China was to 
some extent suspended during the war, in res¬ 
ponse to the Communist call for national unity 
against the Japanese. But when the war ended, 
the efforts of the Communist Party to bring 
about a united democratic government for 
China were resisted by Chiang Kai-shek, who 
with great military and financial resources sup¬ 
plied by the United States Government resumed 
armed struggle against the Communist Gov¬ 
ernment. By 1949 Chiang Kai-shek, defeated 
and discredited, had fled to Taiwan (Formosa), 
and the Communist Party summoned a “Peo¬ 
ple’s Consultative Council” to set up a new gov¬ 
ernment. The Chinese People’s Republic was 
formed; its government was based on alliance 
between the working class, the peasants, the 
urban petty bourgeoisie, and the “national” 
(i.e. patriotic) capitalists, as opposed to the 
“bureaucratic” or monopoly capitalist group as¬ 
sociated with Chiang Kai-shek. Thus the nation 
was united against the small group of traitors 
who had amassed fortunes at the expense of the 
people and had become tools of the United 
States imperialists; the land of the landowners 
was distributed among the peasants; industry 
and trade were revived, under Government con¬ 
trol but mainly in private hands; democratic 
institutions were set up in town and country. 
The People’s Republic was firmly established in 
a united and democratic China, and the eco- 
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nomic transformation of the country-the foun¬ 
dation for the advance in the direction of social¬ 
ism-had begun, under a broad-based govern¬ 
ment of national unity led by the Communist 
Party- 

These experiences in Eastern Europe and in 
China show that new conditions have arisen for 
solving the problem of the advance to socialism. 
In the general crisis of capitalism, the mono¬ 
polist groups are more and more driven to 
desperate measures in their efforts to maintain 
their robbery of the peoples. Fascism, war, and 
the forcing down of conditions for working peo¬ 
ple—that is one side of the picture. The other 
side is the growth of the socialist sector in the 
world, the growing resistance of the workers 
and colonial peoples, and the ability of the Com¬ 
munist Parties, with their Marxist outlook, to 
draw into the struggle against the monopolists 
not only the working class but the majority of 
the people. Both in capitalist and in colonial 
countries, the monopolists find themselves more 
and more isolated, while the alliance of the peo¬ 
ple against them grows wider and stronger in 
the fight for peace, national independence, de¬ 
mocracy and a better life. 

Victory over the monopolists requires as its 
first condition the defeat of opportunism within 
the working-class movement. For the experience 
of history and of the working class, embodied 
in Marxism, shows that the road to a new stage 
of human society lies through class struggle, not 
collaboration with the rulers of an outworn so¬ 
ciety. No “bi-partisan” policy either at home or 
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abroad, but only a working-class policy and an 
active struggle directed against the policy of the 
monopolists can give the working class the ir¬ 
resistible strength and determination to carry 
through its historic mission. 

The fundamental lessons drawn by Marx and 
Lenin from past experience remain valid. The 
advance to a higher form of society can only be 
won in struggle against capitalism and imperial¬ 
ism; it can only be maintained by continuing 
that struggle against both the remnants of the 
old ruling class at home and the foreign im¬ 
perialists. The transformation of society can only 
be realized through the winning of political 
power. This requires an alliance of working peo¬ 
ple led by the working class, guided by a revolu¬ 
tionary party which has mastered the lessons 
drawn by Marxism from the class struggle itself. 

The road to socialism is not an easy one. But 
the difficulties are not today so hard to over¬ 
come, because of the profound changes in the 
world brought about, in the first place, through 
the Russian revolution of November 1917. A 
thousand million people—more than a third of 
the human race—have already broken with the 
feudal and capitalist past, and are building up 
a new life based on the principle that, as Marx 
and Engels put it in the Communist Manifesto, 
“the free development of each is the condition 
for the free development of all.” 

All the experience of recent years has been 
summed up in the Statement issued by the meet¬ 
ing of Communist and Workers’ Parties in 
Moscow in November 1960: ‘“The chief result 
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0 f these years is the rapid growth of the might 
and international influence of the world socialist 
system, the vigorous process of disintegration 
0 f the colonial system under the impact of the 
national-liberation movement, the intensifica¬ 
tion of class struggles in the capitalist world, 
and the continued decline and decay of the 
world capitalist system.” 

The statement says that the main content of 
our epoch is the transition from capitalism to 
socialism; this however is no automatic process; 
it is a time of struggle between the two opposing 
social systems, of socialist revolutions and na¬ 
tional-liberation revolutions, the breakdown of 
imperialism and abolition of the colonial sys¬ 
tem, the transition of more peoples to the so¬ 
cialist path, the triumph of socialism and com¬ 
munism on a world scale. 

In this period the main trend and main feat¬ 
ures of the development of society are deter¬ 
mined not by imperialism, but by the world 
socialist system and the forces fighting against 
imperialism. The united strength of these foices 
can prevent the imperialists from launching a 
new world war. In these conditions the aim of 
Communists in all countries is not only to 
abolish exploitation and poverty throughout 
the world and thus end all possibility of war, 
but also to deliver mankind from the nightmare 
of a new world war already in our time. 

In the capitalist countries, conditions are 
favorable for unity of the working class and 
broad sections of the population in the struggle 
against the monopolists, for peace, democracy 
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and the vital interests of the people; and in a 
number of capitalist countries there is the op. 
portunity to win State power and realize the 
socialist revolution without civil war—though 
the resort to violence may come from the ex¬ 
ploiting class. 

Finally the Statement records the growth of 
Communist Parties in 87 countries, with a total 
membership of 36 million, and stresses the need 
for communist unity on the basis of the teach¬ 
ings of Marx and Lenin as the guarantee of new 
victories in the struggle for a happy future for 
the whole of mankind. 

In the years following the second world war 
the imperialist powers had hopes of checking 
this process by force, and perhaps even of crush¬ 
ing the socialist countries. This was the essence 
of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization and 
the huge rearmament program in the United 
States and the West European capitalist coun¬ 
tries, together with the re-arming of Western 
Germany. It was the essence of the extension 
of this imperialist alliance to the Far East, in 
the South East Asia Treaty Organization; and 
of the British attempts to build up a similar 
Middle East alliance through the Bagdad Pact. 
It was the essence of the attempts made by the 
most aggressive United States imperialists to 
develop the Korean war into war against Peo¬ 
ple’s China; as it was the essence of the United 
States intervention in the Congo, its frustrated 
attempts to crush the successful revolution in 
Cuba and its indirect attacks on the national 
liberation and progressive movements through- 
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out Latin America, and above all, its full- 
scale aggression against the Vietnamese people. 
Alongside these international capitalist efforts 
to hold back the tide, Britain has used force in 
Malaya, Kenya, British Guiana, Cyprus and 
Egypt. Holland tried unsuccessfully to hold 
back the liberation movement in Indonesia; 
France, defeated in Vietnam, made fruitless at¬ 
tempts to hold back the movement in Morocco 
and Tunisia, and engaged in a prolonged strug¬ 
gle in Algeria. 

It is necessary to stress these facts in order to 
show that the Marxist thesis that monopoly cap¬ 
italism drives to war has been by no means 
outdated. The class approach of Marxism 
enables the working class to see clearly, through 
all war propaganda, the forces driving to war 
and the forces fighting for peace. On the one 
hand, the imperialist groups, especially those of 
the United States, striving for expansion and 
to reconquer for capitalism the socialist sector 
of the world. On the other hand, the Socialist 
States, whose advance depends on peace, to¬ 
gether with the colonial peoples who have won 
their independence and those still struggling 
for liberation; and in the capitalist countries 
themselves (including the United States) the 
great majority of the people, who only suffei 
from war and from the economic and political 
consequences of war preparations. 

Does the fact that imperialism drives to war 
mean that war is inevitable? Fast experience 
seems to point to this conclusion. But to assume 
that this must also hold good in the uture 
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would be “dogmatic” Marxism, which takes no 
account of changed conditions, consideration of 
which is one of the most vital points in the 
Marxist approach. Today conditions have 
changed. The tendency to war is still there, and 
is obvious enough both in imperialist hostility 
to the Socialist countries and in the conflict of 
interests within the capitalist world itself as well 
as in colonial wars. But the new factors, briefly 
stated, are: the existence of a powerful socialist 
sector, also possessing nuclear weapons, so that 
war on it means mutual destruction; a world¬ 
wide movement of colonial liberation, so that 
it is not so easy today for imperialism to isolate 
and crush a single country, as was shown in the 
case of Egypt; and the strength of the opposition 
to war in the capitalist countries themselves, 
both in the working-class movement and among 
the people generally. These new factors mean 
that, war is today no longer inevitable, but can 
be prevented by the conscious action of the 
people, combined with the peace policy of the 
socialist countries and the liberated colonial 
countries. Peaceful coexistence—on the basis of 
mutual respect for each other’s sovereignty, 
non-aggression and non-interference, equality 
and mutual advantage in all relations, and eco¬ 
nomic cooperation—is now possible. 

The profound changes in the relations of class 
forces throughout the world also affect the prob¬ 
lems of the transition to socialism in countries 
which arc still capitalist. 

Marx, in the conditions of his time, held that 
forcible revolution was the only way to displace 
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the capitalist rulers and establish working-class 
power to carry through the change to socialism. 
iV is true that even at that time he excepted 
Britain and the United States; but this was on 
the ground that the military-bureaucratic State 
machine had not developed in these countries. 
Later, as Lenin pointed out in the first world 
war, this no longer applied. Experience has 
shown that Marx’s insistence on the need for a 
forcible revolution was in fact justified in the 
case of Russia, where there were absolutely no 
possibilities of democratic change, because no 
democratic institutions existed. The experience 
was similar in China, although the way in which 
the revolution developed was different. 

Today the further strengthening of the so¬ 
cialist sector of the world, and the weakening of 
the still existing capitalist system through the 
colonial liberation movement, have their coun¬ 
terpart in the growing strength of the working 
class and progressive movement in many cap¬ 
italist countries. Although-especially in the 
United States-there are always tendencies to¬ 
ward the restriction of democratic rights, the 
working class and progressive movement is more 
and more determined to maintain and extend 
every aspect of democracy. Moreover, as mon¬ 
opoly capitalism, in its drive for ever higher 
profits, undermines the conditions of life of 
professional people and owners of small busi¬ 
nesses, the resistance to reactionary policies be¬ 
comes more widespread, and the way is opened 
for a broad alliance of the people for progres¬ 
sive aims. It is therefore now possible, especially 
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in a country where there are long-established 
and highly developed democratic institutions 
and democratic tradition is strong, for the work¬ 
ing class, if it is united and has the support of 
other progressive sections of the people, to use 
the historic institutions of their country, taking 
power from the capitalists and building Social¬ 
ism. The essence is the taking of power; the 
form—forcible or peaceable—depends on the 
relative strength of the classes and the extent to 
which the capitalists themselves resort to force 
in the effort to turn back the wheel of history. 

Thus Marxist theory, applied in new ways as 
conditions change, is able to guide the working 
class toward that line of action which, in the 
world conditions of today, will enable it most 
easily and rapidly to bring a socialist society 
into existence. 

The historical stage in which the Russian 
workers achieved power, and the industrial, 
political and social backwardness of Tsarism 
which they had to overcome, made their task 
incredibly difficult. It was made even more dif¬ 
ficult by foreign intervention: armed attacks 
from fourteen States in the early years; the ter¬ 
rible devastation of the Hitlerite invasion from 
1941 to 1945. It was inevitable in such cir¬ 
cumstances that force and compulsion would 
have to play an important part in safeguarding 
and building the new society, and that the peo¬ 
ple would have to pass through a long period 
of heavy sacrifices. But in spite of all difficulties, 
and in spite of the excesses of the later years 
of Stalin’s regime, the Russian workers have 
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built socialism in their country; and their vic¬ 
tory has stimulated and inspired the tremendous 
revolutionary changes that have taken place 
throughout the world. 

No country will have to pass through such ex¬ 
periences again in the advance of socialism. 
The very strength of the socialist sector of the 
world is now a bulwark against foreign inter¬ 
vention when the working people take power in 
another country. The vast industrial achieve¬ 
ments of the Soviet Union are the basts on 
which the newer socialist countries are able to 
develop their own industry without such sacri¬ 
fices as the Russian people had to make, i he 
experience-positive and negative-of the. Soviet 
transformation also makes the task easier tor 

others. . 

Added to this is now the experience of l eo- 
ple’s China, which is of outstanding interest and 
importance for the transition to socialism in 
every country. Reference has already been made 
to the fact that conditions rendered possible 
the cooperation of capitalists in the transition, 
ending in the voluntary submergence of the 
great majority of capitalists in the new socialist 
organization of production and distribution. 
This however is only one example of the ap¬ 
proach that has been made, under the Prance 
of Mao Tse-tung and the Communist Party 

all the problems of the transformation. Cer¬ 
tainly, it was necessary to overthrow the Chiang 
regime by force, and it is still necessary to main¬ 
tain forcible measures against Chiang s g 
and other elements who resort to violence. But 
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in the main, the principle is: “not forcibly, but 
by way of example, and by offering social aid”— 
which is the fundamental Marxist approach to 
the transformation of people. Education, per¬ 
suasion, patience, respect for people—for their 
prejudices, and even for their status; these are 
some of the methods which countries advancing 
to socialism in the future will learn from 
China’s experience. 

New experience, too, will come increasingly 
from the former colonial countries which have 
won their independence. Their first problem is 
necessarily the building up of a modem indus¬ 
try, on which any substantial and general rais¬ 
ing of the standard of living and culture must 
depend. It may well be that they will carry 
through this industrialization largely in the 
form of State-owned enterprises, thus in prac¬ 
tice preparing the ground for the transition to 
socialism at no far distant date. In this develop¬ 
ment of industry they are being helped by the 
socialist countries, to which they are also drawn 
closer by the common interest in peace and 
resistance to aggressive imperialism. 

The achievements of the socialist countries 
have had far-reaching consequences for the 
colonial peoples. In country after country they 
have thrown off foreign rule and are working 
to develop their countries for their own benefit. 
Even in those colonial territories which have 
not yet achieved their independence the wind 
of national liberation is rising to gale force. 

The world is visibly in transition to social¬ 
ism: an immense area has already been with- 
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drawn from capitalist and imperialist exploita¬ 
tion, and this area is growing, while the cap¬ 
italist area is shrinking. 

* * * 

“Mankind,” Marx said, “always only sets it¬ 
self such problems as it can solve,” for “the 
problem itself only arises when the material 
conditions for its solution are already present or 
at least in process of coming into being.” 

Step by step, in its long struggle against the 
surrounding forces of nature, mankind has 
raised itself above the brutes through human 
labor and skill, science and technique, until 
today it has reached the threshold of abundance 
and a good life for all. History now faces it with 
the problem of ending the class divisions in so¬ 
ciety which served human progress for some five 
thousand years but have now become a barrier 
to further advance. The material conditions for 
the solution of this problem are present today; 
the age of atomic energy and automation is the 
age of socialism. 

Guided by the scientific theory of Marxism, 
a great part of mankind has already taken the 
leap into the next stage of human history. On 
the basis of their own experience and traditions 
the rest of mankind too will take this leap un¬ 
der the guidance of Marxism, bringing into 
being a truly human society throughout the 
world. 
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